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OXFORD 


By H. P. PERKINS 


NEW YORK CITY 


UxrorD does a great deal to make sure 
that most of the business of education has 
been completed before university life is 


begun. That is the real secret of her suc- 
cess. It is not merely a question of relying 


upon strong currents of English culture to 
lay hold upon a youth and sweep him into 
the way that he should go. Important 
steps are taken by the university to en- 
courage these tendencies in the schools. 

Each college has a large number of 
scholarships, and there are twenty-one col- 
The scholarships are given in every 
conceivable subject. There is always a 
financial reward attached, ranging from 
$1,000 to $50 a year. Some of the scholar- 
ships are restricted to particular schools 
or to particular districts. 

Speaking generally they serve as a re- 
ward for good work in the school and an 
incentive to good work at the university 
(since they will be taken away if the stu- 
dent rests on his laurels). Naturally 
many boys could not go to the university 
if they did not exist. When they are won 
by a well-to-do boy the stipend is com- 
monly resigned to the next man on the list 
until a needy man is found, but the title 
with its honors is held by the winner. The 
main reason for having them is that the 


work is better done than it would otherwise 
be. 


leges. 


The effectiveness of this scholarship 
system depends on the nature of the ex- 
aminations on the basis of which scholar- 
ships are given. 
so framed that everything the student has 
to offer is called forth, competition will 


If the examinations are 


make the school training more and more 
thorough. If the examination is put to- 
gether stupidly one kind of preparation 
will serve about as well as another. Or, 
what is worse, the mechanical and short- 
sighted kind will be most effective, and 
there will be no tendeney for the school 
training to become more educative. Now 
with so many scholarships and so many 
examinations there is bound to be a good 
deal of variety. It would take a more inti- 
mate knowledge than I possess to make a 
precise estimate of the system. But it is 
clear that an attempt is made to test the 
sandidate’s thinking power, his command 
of English, and his mastery of English his- 
tory and literature, as well as his know!- 
edge of the subject in which the scholar- 
ship is given. 

This helps to explain the comparative 
maturity of the English freshman, his 
tendency to know what he wants to study 
at the university. 
making a choice between different disci- 
plines. 

Say it is a classical scholarship which he 


He has a good basis for 
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has been pointed at since he was fourteen 
brought to the 
which he could read the most 
Greek literature at 
He is a thorough 


or fifteen. He has been 
point at 
difficult 
sight in large quantities. 


Latin and 
master of two grammars and to a sur- 
prising degree this knowledge has been 
reduced to illuminating principles of lan- 
guage structure which make the later at- 
tack on German, French and Italian much 
easier for him. And naturally French and 
Italian are easy when approached with a 
first class Latin vocabulary, while many 
of the compounds in German are made in 
the same way as in Latin. 

This has been done largely by work in 
small groups or with a master. 
He knows what concentrated independent 
work is long before he comes to the uni- 
versity. This has a direct effect on his 
eapacity for choice of university work. 
He has had a good deal of provocation to 
think, and naturally he thinks about him- 
This would be true of any material 
which was taught concentratedly and 
thoroughly in small groups, but Greek and 
Latin literature have a peculiar tendency 
to stimulate self knowledge. And of 
course he thinks about other things, the 
His home 


alone 


self. 


impulse having been aroused. 
has usually supplied him with plenty of 
excellent modern material for thought. 
But his classical scholarship is not given 
merely for mastery of Greek and Latin. 
The examination will demand an essay, 
ealeulated to test his powers of original 
thought and expression, and a general 
paper which demands a fairly thorough 
saturation in English history and litera- 
ture. Here again the school has gone out 
of its way to ‘‘polish him up’’ and the 
result is that he has had plenty of experi- 
ence in concentrated reading in fields other 
than the classies. These fields also have a 
peculiar suitability for provoking thought 


about himself. 
Thus his elections are likely to be ra- 
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tional, and a change in the university is 
likely to represent an organic development 
of his personality. 

These changes are frequent. The best 
classical scholar of my year had special- 
ized in mathematics at school until he was 
thirteen or fourteen. Of the four men in 
my class at Queen’s who distinguished 
themselves in classics at the end of their 
second year, two went over to European 
history. Professor A. N. Whitehead, now 
of Harvard, did classics at school, and has 
since distinguished himself principally in 
mathematics and philosophy. It is errone- 
ous to think of this scholarship system as 
fixing the boy’s line of development. In 
a way it makes change more likely by in- 
sisting that the boy get a thorough taste 
of what he first elects to do at school. And 
it is sufficiently well rounded so that there 
are several disciplines he will be able to 
pursue with success. 

In many American colleges you will 
find a majority of the best students work- 
ing at English literature. You will find 
a great many more good men working at 
European history and at the social sci- 
ences. This seems to be a logical way of 
trying to comprehend one’s environment. 
At Oxford nearly all the best men are 
studying Greece and Rome instead of a 
civilization, and they are con- 
centrating on Greek philosophy. Oxford 
looks hidebound. It is difficult to see 
how any one who emerges from a _ pro- 
longed bout with Plato and Thucydides 
can be ready for ‘‘Sex’’ and ‘‘Labor.’’ 

At Oxford very few of the good men 
bother with a training in English literature 
or European history. They have already 
been pretty well saturated in these things 
at home, and the scholarship system en- 
courages it in the school. The interest has 
been built up so well that it can be trusted 
to nourish itself. The English undergrad- 
uate is infinitely better prepared for labor 
problems by drinking in politics at every 
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pore than is his American equivalent by a 
eourse in American National Problems. 
English families sometimes eat and sleep 
polities, American families tend to be 
bored by them. I do not mean to say that 
the English undergraduate is really well 
prepared for labor problems, I only say 
that he is better prepared than the Ameri- 
ean freshman. He has read much more 
about his own country’s history, and in 
better books. It is hardly our place to 
sneer if the Englishman feels at eighteen 
that he will now learn more about his 
country by going a long distance away to 
look at it. He already knows it directly 
better than we know ours, and he ean 
afford to try another angle. He goes to 
Greece and Rome. 

First in Honor Mods a year and two- 
thirds, or five terms, of epic, drama, and 
oratory. Aristophanes, Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, Aeschylus, Homer, Lucretius, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Remember that he is 
quite capable of getting through the 
thousand odd lines of the ‘‘Bacchae’’ in 
one long night when he first appears in 
Oxford. Then on this foundation Greats 
—two years and a third, or seven terms 
of history and philosophy. Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Livy, and Tacitus, and most 
of all Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ and Aristotle’s 
‘‘Nichomachean Ethies.’’ This is supple- 
mented by Bury and Meyer in Greek his- 
tory and by Descartes, Hume, Kant and 
Croce. 

Readers who are acquainted with the 
‘‘Republic’’ will remember how it begins 
with an appeal to traditional wisdom and 
proceeds to discuss a minor Greek poet. 
Homer is cited again and again, Aeschylus 
appears here and there. The English stu- 
dent of Greek philosophy is able to begin 
the ‘‘Republic’’ with a background as 
much like that of Plato as any modern 
youth can attain. In Honor Mods and at 
school he has been saturated in the same 
poets. He can supply an apt quotation 
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where Plato has not bothered to do so. 
He becomes intimately acquainted with 
Greek history and Greek institutions. He 
is able to deal with Plato as the quintes- 
sence of the Greek mind. After he has 
worked out Socrates’ refutations of soph- 
ists who are as Greek as himself, the stu- 
dent passes on to criticisms of the Socratic 
position in the notes of Aristotle. He has 
thus explored a grand civilization in a 
number of its aspects. 

When he uses a Greek idea as a clue to 
his own environment, his suggestions are 
not the abstractions of a doctrinaire phi- 
losophy out of touch with its fellow men. 
They represent in the students’ own mind 
the reflections of philosophic genius on a 
society which was itself a work of genius, 
a society whose depths had been lt to 
their furthest reaches by flashes of poetic 
fire. All this background of the philoso- 
phy has been made accessible to the stu- 
dent. 

For this the command of the language 
is an absolute sine qua non. Inexperto 
crede. I have attempted at various times 
to become familiar with Greek, but have 
not had much success because of my late 
start. The more I try to understand the 
major monuments of the Greek world, the 
more I am baffled by my inability to be 
sure exactly what significance is to be at- 
tached to the expressions on which argu- 
ments and descriptions turn. A smatter- 
ing is better than nothing, and so is a 
dictionary, but there is no substitute for 
intimacy. 

The student returns from his long tour 
with the seaffolding of a civilization laid 
bare, the structure and interconnection of 
its parts outlined in bold relief. He looks 
for such connections in his own environ- 
ment with a boldness which often aston- 
ishes. He says, for instance, that experts 
ought to rule, that there is a connection 
between wisdom and good government. 

This positive approach to modern prob- 
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lems is fostered at Oxford by dogged in- 
sistence on a method. 

Thought requires the preliminary selec- 
tion of an opinion which serves as an 
hypothesis for discussion pro and con. In 
the course of the student’s work on a 
number of different fields within his chosen 
Honor School he considers several such 
hypotheses. But if the work is to be done 
with care the number of them must be 
small. And they must be related, so that 
the discussion of different suggestions be- 
gins to interact and provoke thought. 

Greek philosophy offers very attractive 
hypotheses. This is not the same as saying 
that Plato is nice to read. Most of the 
dominant currents of western life were 
concentrated at Athens, and wherever the 
same interests come together again the 
Greek way of finding a place for all of 
them is bound to exercise a_ powerful 
fascination. Moreover a method had been 
evolved by abstract philosophizing for 
dealing with these various interests. An 
intensity of social life had been achieved 
which fused them together in the common 
consciousness and demanded the- highest 
type of poetic expression for the new unity. 
Plato formulates the conclusions of a very 
complete civilization, and only a very in- 
complete one could fail to find them worth 
discussing. 

‘The Greeks,’’ says 
simple. That is why they make the best 
teachers.” For a brief moment in the 


Nietzsche, ‘‘are 


world’s history the complexity of human 
life seemed to melt away before the eye 
which had been sharpened by centuries of 
careful looking, and certain clear princi- 
ples were laid down which have served 
ever since as threads in the labyrinth. 
Not, mind you, as final answers, but 
defines the issue. 
being final, rather 
they provoke discussion by their very 
Plato is often definite to the 


as something which 


They are far from 


simplicity. 


point of being doctrinaire. I have in 
mind things like his banishing of the 
poets, and his treatment of the family. 
He is so extreme and so definite that 
he provokes explicit testing. And _ the 
material itself is just such a testing by 
discussion—it takes the form of dialogues. 
Nothing could illustrate more strikingly 
the completeness of Plato’s unification of 
the major forces in our western world. It 
is as though these forces had become self- 
conscious and started to talk. 

It is discussion of hypotheses drawn 
from the ‘‘Republie’’ which we find in the 
Oxford tutorial. Talk was also the method 
of Socrates. 

It is hardly possible for any one who 
knows the dialogues to deseribe the method 
of Soerates except by quoting. 


Socrates: I can not help feeling, Phaedrus, that 
writing is unfortunately like painting; for the 
creations of the painter have the attitude of life, 
and yet you ask them a question they preserve a 
solemn silence. And the same may be said of 
speeches. Is there not another kind of word or 
speech far better than this ... an intelligible 
word graven in the soul of the learner... the 
living word of knowledge which has a soul, and of 
which the written word is properly no more than 
an image? ... Then he (the wise man) will not 
seriously incline to write his thoughts in water 
with pen and ink, sowing words which can neither 
speak for themselves nor teach the truth ade- 
quately to others ... in the garden of letters he 
will sow and plant, but only for the sake of recre 
ation and amusement. ... But nobler far is the 
serious pursuit of the dialectician, who, finding a 
congenial soul, by the help of science sows and 
plants therein words which are able to help them- 


selves. ... 
Socrates: . . . the midwives know better than 
others who is pregnant and who is not? .. . And 


by the use of potions and incantations they are 
able to arouse the pangs and soothe them at will; 
they can make those bear who have a difficulty in 
bearing, and if they think fit they can smother 
the embryo in the womb. ... Did you ever re- 
mark that they are also the most cunning matech- 
makers, and have a thorough knowledge of whet 
unions are likely to produce a brave brood? . . 
Well, my art of midwifery is in most respects like 
theirs, but differs, in that I attend men and not 
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women, and I look after their soul when they are 
in labor, and not after their bodies: and the 
triumph of my art is in thoroughly examining 
whether the thought which the young man brings 
forth is a false idol or a true and noble birth. 


Those who want to get to the bottom of 
individual instruction should read the 
‘‘Apology’’ and the ‘‘Meno’’ with care. 

But does it not strike the reader as 
curious that I should be urging the advan- 
tages of the dialogues as material for a 
conversation when they are exactly the 
written work which Socrates deplored? If 
the process of discussing hypotheses is to 
be a real discussion, is it not necessary to 
follow Socrates’ precept and example in 
throwing over books? 

There was no carping about mistakes in 
reporting other men’s opinions, no mi- 
nutiae of scholarship. Socrates knew no 
language besides his own, and he would 
never have bothered to choose any particu- 
lar set of books as the center and starting- 
point of education. 

Is not the Oxford tutor guilty of the 
usual mistake of apotheosis? Has he not 
insisted too vigorously on the importance 
of the dialogues, and thereby missed pre- 
cisely what is most important in them, 
refusal to start from any one 
point of view? 

Socrates did not teach philosophy by 
turning to the history of philosophy. He 
dealt with the issues of the day. He went 
straight for the young man’s own belief. 

These objections to the Oxford method, 
as is natural in arguments which express 
scorn for use of the past, are rather inac- 
curate in their statement of fact. 

If we know anything at all about it, 
Socrates was one of the most scholarly his- 
torians of philosophy the world has seen. 
So strong was his interest in the past that 
it remained the one characteristic common 
to all the opposing schools which looked to 
him as their founder and ideal. Even the 
Cynics with their exaggerated individual- 


Socrates’ 
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ism were unable to fight the tendeney 
down, and we find their successors, the 
Stoies, struggling to find their own views 
in Heraclitus, who died several centuries 
before they appeared upon the 
Plato searcely knows how to philosophize 
except by opposing the views of his pre- 
decessors one to another. Aristotle is the 
great historian of philosophy. 

Soerates, it is true, did not always talk 
in terms of past philosophy. Instead he 
often appealed to past poets. But there 
was nearly always some traditional point 
of view about which he was questioning the 
youth he taught. If he himself did not 
suggest such a view, it was certain to be 
brought forward by the youth himself. 
Socrates always accepted it as a valuable 
**Shall we 


stage. 


starting-point for discussion. 
say that this is right?’’ 

The objections to the Oxford method 
(which I have just attempted to answer) 
provide an interesting illustration of what 
I am driving at. They do not attack the 
use of Greek philosophy directly. They 
take a past example of successful teaching, 
an example which is all the more forcible 
because it happens to be Greek, so that 
those on the other side ought to respect it. 
They attempt to show from this example 
that there can be successful teaching with- 
out a reference to the past. 
little strange to use history to show that 
history is not very useful. But it is very 
difficult for two people to argue without 
making references of this sort. The chief 
difference in method is not between citing 
an opinion and not citing it, but between 
misstating it and using it accurately. 
Every one has to have a 
give him a running start at the problem, 
and history provides the springboard. 

Of course there is an important truth in 
the statement that Socrates usually began 
by asking about his neighbor’s opinions, 
not by asking him what Simonides said. 
No one wants to discuss the view of some 


It seems a 


springboard to 
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one else unless it is closely related to some- 
thing he himself believes. 

Now it happens that in the Greece of the 
fifth century B. C. the number of points 
of view which one would encounter if one 
went about interrogating one’s neighbors 
was relatively small. One scarcely needed 
the common center or common starting- 
point for discussion which is supplied by 
an older statement of an idea. It was so 
usual to agree with Homer that one cited 
him because one could (having memorized 
him at school), and because it was after all 
a pleasant thing to do, rather than because 
one felt bewildered by the various possible 
opinions. 

Nothing is more astonishing to the mod- 
ern mind than the ease with which Socrates 
refutes the sophists. The sophist gives in 
when the modern reader thinks that he has 
been merely tricked by a play on words, 
and that if he had been more than a fool 
he would have had a retort ready. <A great 
many arguments used by Socrates have 
been called sophistical which are really 
perfectly valid when one attaches the mean- 
ing to them which was attached by both 
parties to the dispute. It was rather diffi- 
cult for a sophist to disagree with Socrates, 
since both were starting from the intellec- 
tualist presuppositions of Greek morality. 
Socrates was only a little clearer in his 
deductions from these principles. 

Greek life was very concentrated, and it 
had a surprising degree of unity. No 
great effort was needed to find hypotheses 
for discussion. Any traditional opinion 
would serve, so long as it was trenchant 
enough. And it was these traditional 
opinions, often in the form of quotations, 
which Socrates extracted from the youth 
of Athens. 

This is a good deal truer of the modern 
world than would appear at first sight. A 
point of departure for a good discussion 
ean still be found if you can get a young 
man to say what he thinks, and if he will 
find a line of Shakespeare or Milton to rep- 
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resent his thought. We always have a good 
deal in common with it. The largest dif- 
ference between the ancient and the mod- 
ern world is that it had memorized its 
classics, and we have not. The very form 
of a modern classic like Ulysses makes apt 
quotation practically impossible. We have 
a goodly store of traditional wisdom, but 
we have lost the habit of repeating it in 
a form which strips away non-essentials. 
Our talk is too much cluttered up to serve 
as a definite beginning. 

The form of our answers to Socratic 
questioning is complex, and this is more 
than an accident. It indicates that our life 
has become more complex than that of the 
Greek world. (The reader may think that 
this statement might have gone without 
proof. But I insist that our life is not 
nearly so complex as it has been made to 
look. The disagreement between Socrates 
and the sophists is still the only issue in 
philosophy. I think that it is impossible to 
find any other description of conduct than 
the intellectualist ones on which Socrates 
and the sophists were agreed.) No one 
can question that a good many new ways 
of stating the fundamental issue have been 
discovered, and these are confusing. Hence 
the pressing need for clearly formulated 
problems, and the greatly increased impor- 
tance of the older thought with its precise 
statements of various hypotheses. It is 
just because the world is so modern that 
it must go to school with the ancients. 

I do not feel that this necessarily involves 
going to school with Plato, and I should be 
willing in many cases to put something else 
from the more recent past in place of the 
Greeks. 

I apologize for stating this theory in 
terms of the teaching of philosophy. I feel 
that it has universal applicability, and I 
hope that my views will find sympathy 
among teachers of other subjects who will 
take the trouble to convert them into their 
own language. 

It is pretty generally recognized that one 
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can not cut oneself off from the past. But 
many people fail to take the idea at its 
source, where it is likely to have been ex- 
pressed with the greatest simplicity, and 
to earry all the force of the conviction 
which compelled its discovery. With ideas 
of a relatively subordinate class these con- 
ditions may be repeated, and the second or 
third statement may be more effective than 
the first. Major ideas represent a very 
complex combination of influences, and if 
any one experiences all of them again in 
their unity it will be the student of history 
for whom these influences are already dead. 
Even if he is himself a genius his impulse 
will be to express something quite different 
from the original discovery, while the ordi- 
nary student of history will merely ex- 
pound and analyze. If you want the idea 
alive you must go to the original. 

From the point of view of the hostess as 
well as from that of the philosopher books 
make admirable beginnings in a conversa- 
tion. Yet I do not seem to meet many 
people who can give much of an idea of a 
book they have read to any one who has 
not read it. I do not mean ‘‘give a good 
analysis,’’ I mean an adequate picture such 
as would stimulate the imagination of the 
hearer, something in the same category 
with the things a poet will pour out on one 
when he is bursting with an unwritten chef 


d’oevre. The comparison may seem exag- 
gerated. Yet with such an enormous 


amount of reading and such an enormous 
amount of talk as one finds in modern 
society it does seem as though our imagina- 
tions might be a little stimulated. 

It is true—to some extent—that we are 
not all poets. But the one thing in which 
we can all imitate the poet is in frequent 
repetition of the same picture. Goethe ecar- 
ried Faust in his head for forty years be- 
fore the publication of the First Part. Of 
course if we are poets we can afford to 
concentrate on chapbooks now and then— 
though even Goethe found it necessary to 
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come back to Homer again and again. Not 
being poets, we are faced with the not alto- 
gether dismal necessity of concentrating on 
works of genius. The thing which now 
chiefly distinguishes us ordinary fellows 
from poets is our failure to devote our time 
to a few pictures. It ought to be an axiom 
that any book which is worth reading at all 
is worth reading a number of times. 

The Oxford way of allowing long vaca- 
tions establishes a very nice balance be- 
tween the processes of saturation and gesta- 
tion on one hand and of definition and 
formulation on the other. The work which 
is to be gone over in the eight weeks of the 
Oxford term has been assigned at the be- 
ginning of the previous vacation, which 
varies from six weeks (Christmas and 
Easter) to four months (summer). It is 
an unwritten law that you must not at- 
tempt to take as the basis for a formal 
essay anything which you are reading for 
the first time. 

The success of these reading vacations 
depends first of all on the school which has 
built up a habit of independent work, and 
on the home which has also contributed to 
this, and provides peace and quiet, and an 
atmosphere in which serious reading is 
taken for granted. It is I think noteworthy 
that when the Oxonian goes home for his 
six weeks’ Christmas vacation he attends 
five or six dances in the course of this 
period. Sometimes he goes abroad, or to 
some part of England other than his home, 
with a group of kindred spirits. The pos- 
sibility of making steady progress without 
help from his usual instructor naturally 
grows with his experience of university 
life. And the concentration of his program 
makes much of his vacation reading repeti- 
tion—a new attack on an old favorite, with 
many suggestions and problems of formal 
study to mull over and clarify in a fresh 
stream of impressions. The _ principal 
works are usually begun in the vac, then 
given considerable attention in a series of 
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essays, then browsed over at odd times. 
Some months later they will again form 
the staple of vacation review preliminary 
to the final grind. 

Within the last few years an attempt has 
been made at Oxford to encourage a study 
of modern civilization taken in the same 
unified way. Naturally it is very difficult 
to achieve the same coherence in dealing 
with a material so much more varied than 
classical literature. A good many of the 
books which might have been studied have 
had to be left out. The background in 
French and German literature is ignored 
or left to the student’s casual reading. The 
curriculum includes English political, eco- 
nomie and constitutional history from 
1760, the history of European philosophy 
from Descartes, some modern economic 
theory, political theory, and then for con- 
centrated study a choice of two out of the 
three following groups: Kant, ‘‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason’’ and ‘‘Foundation of the 
Metaphysie of Morals’’; Adam Smith, 
‘Wealth of Nations,’’ and Ricardo, ‘‘Po- 
litical Economy’’; and some books on 
political theory and descriptions of modern 
governmental procedure. This is philoso- 
phy, politics and economics, or Modern 
Greats. 

This program does not hang together 
very well. There is a sharp division be- 
tween the philosophy, which belongs to the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
and the history and economies and govern- 
ment, which is pretty largely nineteenth 
century and English. Nor is it easy to see 
how this wound could be healed with good 
results for the student, since English phi- 
losophy from 1739 to 1876 does not often 
repay intensive study. 

On the other hand, this material is quite 
useful as an addition to the classical cur- 
riculum deseribed above (Honor Mods and 
Greats totaling four years). Able Oxon- 
ians are tending more and more to devote 


five years to university life before entering 
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a profession. After the excursion into 
Greece and Rome they take a year to do 
some economics and brush up on English 
history and have one good bout with Kant. 

The man who does this survey of modern 
civilization without the full classics pro- 
gram as a prelude will usually take two 
years to it. He is either a foreigner with a 
degree from some other institution, or else 
he is a classical scholar who has had his 
year and two thirds of Greek literature 
(Honor Mods) and has decided to give up 
the Greek and Roman history and Greek 
philosophy. Then there will be a few men 
who start off in Modern Greats after two 
terms or two thirds of a year of some pre- 
liminary study like history or the pass 
school in classics (Pass Mods). Of these 
only the renegade classicist spends four 
years in completing his work for a B.A. 
The foreigner usually has no preliminaries 
and gets his degree in two years, the rest 
with their preliminaries take three years 
to it. 

All these people have a rather fragmen- 
tary program, judged by the standard of 
the classics curriculum. There is no such 
command of French and German to start 
with as we find in the case of Greek and 
Latin. In fact the standard set for mod- 
ern languages at Oxford, if we except the 
very small number of people who do one 
of the modern language Honor Schools, is 
below that of the American college. This 
means that it is very low indeed. Nothing 
has been done to connect this survey of 
modern civilization with the small number 
of scholarships which encourage study of 
the modern languages. These ought to be 
more numerous. Nor has the ordinary be- 
ginner in Modern Greats the same familiar- 
ity with philosophy or economics or con- 
stitutional theory as the Greats man has at 
the start with philosophy and Greek and 
Roman history. The latter has always 
read some Plato at school, while for most 
men in Modern Greats the field (if we 
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except the strictly historical portions of it) 
is new. 

It follows of course that the undergradu- 
ates who do have a good background in 
modern European literatures, and who are 
really masters of French and German, are 
for the most part failing to work at modern 
philosophy, history and economics. To the 
American this may not seem surprising. 
But Oxford has set so high a standard of 
unity, has done so much to insist on the 
inevitable connection between command of 
language, appreciation of literature, and 
understanding of abstract ideas, that it 
seems too bad it can not do more to link 
these things together in its treatment of 
the modern world. Perhaps we on our side 
of the Atlantie can do it more effectively. 
We have only to learn from Oxford the 
paramount importance of controlling the 
schools by a scholarship system, and work 
out a college program with French and 
German classics, science, philosophy and 
social organization. ‘‘Only!’’ exclaims the 
reader. It could be 
ful college depends on somehow having 
brought it about that most of the work has 
been done before freshman year. The pro- 
gram which I have just hinted at leaves out 
all language training and all assigning of 
history and English literature for explicit 
It would be absolutely necessary 
to bring it about that these had been so 
well cultivated at home and in the school 
that their further development could he 
left to the student. If that were done-— 
and schools can do it if we demand it— 
four years would not be too little for a 
thorough training in the ideas which lie at 
the base of modern civilization. 

Something would have to be done to 
weave in the ideas which come to us from 
mechanical and biological science. Here 
again Oxford has fallen far short of her 
own standard of unity. The scholarships 
Which are given for work in the sciences 
do little to eneourage the sort of work 


done. <A success- 


study. 
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which could find a place in a reflective 
study of modern civilization. The holders 
of the scholarships are usually absorbed in 
strictly scientific inquiry. Obviously that 
is an excellent thing, but there ought to be 
some way of providing another sort of work 
at science which could be made to fit more 
readily into a literary and philosophic pro- 
gram. This is the most pressing problem 
which confronts the modern educator. 

Both the classical and the modern pro- 
gram have been put together on the as- 
sumption that the abler men must deal with 
a civilization as a unity, and that this in- 
volves a good deal of work with abstract 
concepts. Philosophy forms the heart of 
the most important Oxford programs. But 
for those who do not feel attracted to the 
more abstruse disciplines there are the 
schools of modern history and English, and 
the lately developed schools in the various 
European literatures. 

Then for the pass man there are all sorts 
of piddling little curricula. Neither the 
principle that most of the work must be 
done at school, nor that the university work 
and unified, have 


must be concentrated 


been applied to the pass man. There has 
been very little effort to find material which 
is adapted to his development. 

The subjects for discussion normally fall 
into a fixed series, determined by the tutor. 
It is nearly always possible for the student 


to suggest an alternative subject in any one 
week provided that it is not outside the 


general field which has been selected by the 
tutor for the work of the term. The stu- 
dent could alter this field only by changing 
over to another Honors School. The order 
of the fields within the School, as well as 
the order of the weekly subjects within the 
field, will vary from tutor to tutor, though 
he is influenced to some extent by the tra- 
dition of the college, and of course he has 
to cooperate with others. Here is a sample 
sequence for Greats, the last half of the 
classics program: first two terms the ‘‘Re- 
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public’’ and general Greek history, third 
term, ‘‘Nichomachean Ethics’’ and He- 
rodotus, fourth term, moral philosophy and 
Thucydides, fifth term, logic and Roman 
history, sixth term, history of modern phi- 
losophy and more Roman history, seventh 
term, review. The lectures are suggested 
by the tutor to parallel the term assign- 
ments. 

Where one finds a subject like logic in 
place of a book in this program, three or 
four standard works are usually suggested, 
and from these the student selects one or 
two. His choice may be more or less 
directed by his tutor, as the latter will often 
tell him for instance to write an essay on 
Judgment after reading Bradley’s second 
chapter. 

The student does all his work for his 
tutors. Usually he has several of them, in 
different subjects. After he has begun 
Greats or another Honor School he may 
write an essay a week for each of them. 
Since this is the only task which is assigned 
for performance in term, they are expected 
to absorb a good deal of his time. I think 
it would be usual to assign a minimum of 
four hours and a maximum of fifteen hours 
to the reading of material for and the 
actual writing of one essay. Multiply the 
average by two or three and you have the 
work which is officially demanded in each 
week of term. Much of the preliminary 
reading has been done during the vacation. 
The writing of essays does not usually 
absorb all of the working time in term, so 
that one has a chance to do reading which 
is related in some general way to the com- 
prehensive examination, and one can also 
browse. 

The fact that most of the rereading is 
done for essays makes it practically a fresh 
reading. You have a problem set you. It 
is not likely that you thought of that par- 
ticular problem very definitely when you 
were reading the book before. You now 
scrutinize it carefully with just that ques- 
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tion in mind. A little later you may read 
exactly the same pages again, but with 
quite a different interest. 

Any other way of reading simply heaps 
up tangled facts, but preparation for the 
writing of essays will build up a notebook 
that is organized. For instance: ‘‘ Athe- 
nian Democracy:’’ Herodotus offers us 
this, Thucydides has another point of view; 
Grote brings this material to bear on the 
problem; Bury suggests this analysis; here 
are a couple of points picked up in hastily 
glancing at Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, and 
a couple of quotations from Aristophanes 
which do not seem to have had much atten- 
tion in handling this problem. 

Obviously not all of Thucydides can be 
brought under this heading of Athenian 
democracy, and we have to read him again 
when we come to the Peloponnesian War 
in its military aspects. The result of this 
organization is that the book is remem- 
bered. 

Tutors usually listen to the essays, some- 
times they also read them over beforehand. 
Interruptions are likely to be frequent 
while the essays are being read, and this 
may lead quite far afield if the student is 
ready to talk. Some tutors attempt to pull 
the threads of the discussion together at 
the end of the period. There is a good 
deal of criticism of the style and form of 
the essay, and this becomes intensive in the 
last term, which is devoted to trial ex- 
aminations. In the papers of the actual 
degree examination persuasiveness, clarity 
and coherence will play as large a part in 
determining the ranking as the substance 
of the thoughts expressed. The attacks of 
the tutorial on bad diction and incoherence 
come as a reenforcement of much practice 
writing at school, which helps to make 
them successful. And the student is usu- 
ally well acquainted with fine writing, both 
ancient and modern. 

In the first two years the classics student 
(Honors Mods) does a large part of his 
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work for small recitation classes or groups 
meeting with a tutor. He does not often 
write essays. He will also have conferences 
alone or with a tutor for the correction of 
assignments in Greek prose composition 
and the like. In other preliminaries and 
in the Pass Schools there is likely to be 
some writing of essays, just as in the scien- 
tifie schools there will be some writing out 
of solutions to problems for discussion with 
the tutor alone or in pairs. 

In the other Honor Schools groups of 
two men are often taken together in a 
tutorial for an hour. Sometimes a group 
of from three to six will meet together for 
two hours. In Greats one man is fre- 
quently tutored alone for one hour. The 
suecess of these conferences is closely con- 
nected with the smallness of the groups. 
The conversation hews to the line with no 
interruption by others who see the issue 
differently. It is largely the smallness of 
the group which prevents the tutorial 
from becoming a bull session. This is also 
thwarted by the thoroughness of the stu- 
dent’s training at school and in the uni- 
versity, and by his familiarity with the 
subject to be discussed. He does not al- 
ways present a brilliant analysis. To the 
Oxford tutor he often seems slack and in- 
different. But it is rather rare that he has 
not made an effort to digest the material 
and present a coherent view of it. He is 
in a fairly good position to comprehend 
the tutor’s attacks, and he repels them 
with the same bluntness with which they 
are presented. The tradition co. English 
school and college life heightens this blunt- 
ness by encouraging a brutal disregard for 
other people’s feelings, even when it in- 
sists on the forms of polite intercourse. 

It has been noticed in debates between 
English and American teams that the En- 
glishman is usually ready to discourse on 
any point whether he has investigated it 
carefully or not, and that he usually scorns 
elaborate analysis of fact. This is what 
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strikes one at the Union, and in the coilege 
debating societies. Obviously it has its de- 
fects as an intellectual attitude, especially 
when it is carried over into the tutorial. 
On the other hand it does encourage the 
pupil to east around for something with 
which to meet the tutor’s argument, and 
prevents him from regarding him as some 
one whose statements of fact sweep away 
all possibility of opposition. 

There has been a good deal of talk about 
the informality of the tutorial, talk which 
gives an impression that the tutor’s wis- 
dom somehow oozes in. It does—when 
there has been 4 
school, and when one goes through this 
mill faithfully, so that one is prepared to 
understand his criticisms. The tutorial is 
informal in the same way that any meet- 
ing of two men is informal when they have 
work to do and are anxious to get to the 
point. To cut a tutorial is a serious sin. 
There is nothing optional about it. Of 
course the tutor is quite friendly, and 
takes a personal interest—though this is 
usually manifested on the fringes of the 
interview, and soon gives place to the 
English tutors 


rigorous training at 


grindstone of discussion. 
who visit this country and begin asking 
questions in Honors groups often strike 
American students They are 
scornful of academic pretense, and when 
they see an opening they try to swing from 


as brutal. 


the canvas. 
If it were merely a matter of smoking a 
pipe and being friendly there would be a 
great deal of tutoring in our Pullmans. 
Many Americans seem to believe that 
Oxonians are not made to go to lectures. 
The undergrad- 
about 


This is quite erroneous. 
at Oxford attends 
lectures as his American equivalent. In 
his first two years he will be carefully 
checked up for attendance, and even in the 
last two the roll is sometimes taken at the 
lecture. The more diligent pupils are nat- 
urally not watched with as much strictness 


uate as many 
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as their fellows. Supervision is in the 
hands of the tutor and the college authori- 
ties, not of the lecturer. There are no 
preparations to be made for lectures. No 
assignments or examinations are given by 
the lecturer. 

It should be remembered that these lec- 
tures are given to men who are well pre- 
pared for hard work, and on subjects 
They 


rarely go to lectures except on books they 


with which they are quite familiar. 


have read a number of times, and are now 
explicitly digging out for essays and dis- 
cussion with the tutor. The lecture sup- 
plies a fresh analysis of material which 
they wish to consider from a good many 
different sides. They already have some 
analysis of their own, with problems con- 
fronting them on this point and that. The 
lecture is not aimed at a vacuum, nor does 
it pretend to supply them with more than 
a tithe of the relevant considerations. 
This may have an important bearing on 
the number of the lectures they are able 
to attend with profit. 

When I wrote the last paragraph I was 
thinking of those who read Greats. This 
is a picked group within the Oxford un- 
A very large part of 

Hence what I have 
said would be less true of men reading 


dergraduate body. 

it holds scholarships. 
History or English. These men listen to 
the same number of lectures, though I am 
inclined to believe they ought to have 
fewer. However it must be kept in mind 
that the whole of the group which gets into 
Oxford is earefully selected. These stu- 
dents have more highly cultivated families 
and better schools behind them than the 
majority of American undergraduates. I 
am speaking now not only of those who 
have been polished up for scholarships— 
which is naturally larger than the group 
which actually wins them—but of the whole 
undergraduate body at Oxford. This has 
a very decided bearing on the amount of 


lecturing they are able to digest. 
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There are also written examinations per- 
haps once a term. The marks have no 
bearing whatever on his degree, but the 
writing gives the student practice, and 
forces him to get his work into coherent 
form. The tutor uses these examinations 
as a guide to further assignments, besides 
subjecting them to the same sort of criti- 
cism which would be given to an essay. 

The comprehensive examination on which 
the granting of degrees is based consists 
of ten or a dozen three hour papers to be 
done within a week, and summing up the 
work of two years. Most of the things 
which one has studied or taken notes on or 
written essays about are relevant—if one 
sees the connection. In the grading of the 
papers a premium is put on ability to 
bring out the connection in colorful and 
accurate English, with a persuasive move- 
ment of thought. Clarity must be com- 
bined with the appearance of having just 
evolved this particular answer, so that it 
has all the flavor of a new discovery. Nat- 
urally this ideal is not often achieved. 

This is the intellectual test of a prospec- 
tive tutor. He gets a job if he takes his 
B.A. with distinetion and lives up to the 
other requirements of the college which 
seeks a tutor. There is no graduate work 
for him to do, except to the extent that 
many potential tutors are now adding 
Modern Greats and making a five year job 
of it. In some eases a would-be tutor in 
inglish or History will take that Honor 
School (for another B.A.) after Greats. 
More usually he works into English or His- 
tory in the course of his teaching. Nearly 
all the tutors have gone through the classics 
mill, whatever their present subject may be. 

That it is this sort of test which picks 
the teacher makes for vigor and absence 
of pedantry. A very large proportion of 
those who distinguish themselves in this 
examination remain to teach. The fact 
that there is usually no formal graduate 
work to be done is very helpful when one 
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has been through a school and university 
routine of this sort, and knows how to 
study. For the years after the first ap- 
pointment it will be largely a matter of 
keeping ahead of the cleverer pupils—who 
have the most unbounded contempt for a 
young tutor—keeping fresh on the mate- 
rial to be gone over with them, discovering 
new points of application for it, new con- 
nections with it, and branching out gradu- 
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ally into remoter fields. This has the ad- 
vantage of demanding constant application 
and use of new studies right through the 
period which would in this country be de- 
voted to graduate work. It also tends to 
keep new additions to the store hinged 
pretty tightly upon the old. The new 
tutor will usually work up a set of lee- 
tures, but these must be fitted into the pro- 
gram for undergraduates. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TRAINING AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS' 


By FRANK W. BALLOU 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY attending 
the preparation, appointment and salaries 
contemplates 
after appointment. The limited amount 
of practice teaching provided in our best 
normal schools and teachers colleges; the 
appointment for a probationary period of 
time, the salary schedule providing for 
increased pay from year to year, all indi- 
cate that the teacher is not fully equipped 
for the profession when appointed; that 
she is expected further to prepare herself 
for the teaching profession after appoint- 
ment, and that the increased financial re- 
ward usually provided each year in the 
regular salary schedule is intended for 
increased professional service on the part 
of the teacher for a number of years after 
appointment. 


important condition 


of teachers improvement 


It is a generally accepted principle in 
school administration that advancement 
both in salary and rank or official position 
should be on the basis of merit. 

Two different procedures are to be 


1 Address before the Municipal Normal School 
and Teachers College Section, Ballroom, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 


found to-day relating to the advancement 
of teachers in service. One is the single 
salary schedule, and the other is a higher 
salary schedule for superior teachers. 

The single salary schedule provides for 
the increased compensation of 
primarily or largely in accordance with 


teachers 


the professional growth of teachers as rep- 
resented by the systematic courses of in- 
struction that they pursue from year to 
year. 

The higher salary schedule for superior 
determining who are 


teachers involves 


superior teachers and advancing such 
teachers to the higher salary schedule. 

The salary schedule enacted by Congress 
in a law approved June 4, 1924, provides 
a salary schedule for superior teachers 
$400 higher than the maximum salary of 
the great body of teachers. The law 
further provides that teachers shall be 
promoted to the higher salary schedule 
‘‘on the basis of such evidence of superior 
teaching and increased professional attain- 
ments as the Board of Education may 
prescribe. ”’ 

The _ essential 


difference between the 
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above procedure lies in the fact that in the 
case of the single salary schedule, ad- 
vancement is contingent on academic and 
professional courses pursued in accredited 
institutions, whereas the fundamental 
basis for the promotion of teachers to a 
superior salary class is the character and 
quality of classroom and related service 
that such teachers have rendered and are 
likely to continue to render in the school 
system. 

The single salary schedule tends to pro- 
mote the pursuit of courses, sometimes to 
the extent of substantial deterioration in 
the classroom work of teachers who are 
devoting too much time to their own indi- 
vidual study and too little time to their 
classroom work. The fundamental diffi- 
culty in operating a salary schedule for 
superior teachers grows out of the problem 
of determining who are superior teachers. 

Through the cooperation of officers, 
teachers and the Teachers’ Council in 
Washington, the following definition of a 
superior teacher was formulated: 

A superior teacher is one who renders superior 
service to the children whom she teaches, to the 
school in which she teaches, to the local commu- 
nity which she serves, and to the District of 
Columbia as a whole. A superior teacher is one 
who possesses broad scholarship, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the present-day educational theory 
and practice in the line of work which she teaches, 
who is doing constructive educational work of the 
highest order in carrying out the established edu- 
cational program in the school where she teaches, 
who is actively and constructively promoting the 
educational welfare of the community in the vicin- 
ity of her school, and who participates in the 
improvement of education in the District of 


Columbia as a whole. 


The plan for determining who are 
superior teachers may be indicated in gen- 
eral by the following outline showing the 
distribution of 1,000 points in an examina- 
tion that consists largely of the submission 
of credentials or the assembling of official 
information. 
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ScoPE OF EXAMINATION AND APPORTIONMENT 


OF CREDITS 











A. Recorded Success in Teaching 
Determined by the five official dis- 
criminating ratings, in the office 
of the superintendent, immedi- 
ately preceding September 1 
next after the date of examina- 
tion, considering only the marks 
ES, E, VG (ES-65; E-50; 
VG-35). 
B. Educational Preparation 
Courses successfully pursued in ac- 
credited institutions of learning 
within the fifteen years immedi- 
ately preceding the announced 
date of the examination, over 
and above those required for 


eligibility. 
(Ph.D.—10 credits; A.M.—4 cred- 
its) 


(a) Courses in education 
Graduate courses, maximum 
8 eredits each. 
Other courses, maximum 6 
credits each. 

Courses are classified into the 
four groups given below. 
The maximum value of a 
course will be given if in 
the first group; one less if 
in the second group; two 
less if in the third group; 
three less if in the fourth 
group: 

Group 1. Courses in the teach- 
er’s line of work 
(maximum number 
of courses, 6); 

Group 2. General course in 
educational psychol- 
ogy and the pro- 
fession of teaching 
(maximum number 
of courses, 6); 

Group 3. Courses in subjects 
allied to the teach- 
er’s line of work 


(maximum number 
of courses, 6); 


Maximum 
number of 
credits 


Dist. Total 


10 
80 


325 


140 
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Group 4. Other courses in edu- 


eation (maximum 
number of courses, 
4); 
b) Courses in subject-matter 
(D) A 


(i.e., Content) 
5 eredits each) 


(maximum 


Courses are classified into the 


three given below. 
The 


course will be given if in 


groups 
maximum value of a 
the first group; one less if 
in the second group; two 

less if in the third group: 
Group 1. Courses in the teach- 


er’s line of work 


(maximum number 
of courses, 7); 

Courses in subjects 
allied to the teach- 
er’s 
(maximum 
of courses, 5); 

Other subject-matter 


Group 2. 


line of work 


number 


Group 3. 


courses (maximum 
number of courses, 
4); 

C. Approved Constructive Educational 


Work bcoutene 
Constructive, well-organized writ- 
ten educational investigations 
and plans made to official supe- 
riors and by them deemed 
worthy of adoption to carry out 
or improve the established edu- 
cational program of the local 
schools or of the system as a 
whole, including distinct contri- 
butions made to the work of im- 
portant educational committees 
and individual investigations. 
1, Investigations 
Covering any or all of the follow- 
ing: methods of teaching; or- 
ganization and management of 
school, and line of work; edu- 
cational welfare of local school 
community: 
2. Plans 


Maximum 
number of 
credits 


Dist. Total 


50 


50 


. 50 


100 
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Covering any or all of the follow- 
ing: 
ganization and management of 


methods of teaching; or- 


school, and line of work; edu- 


cational welfare of local school 
community. 
D. Professional Interest and Growth 
(other than under B and C) 
1. Publications or manuscripts on 
educational subjects 
2. Affiliations with educational as- 
sociations 
3. Travels 
E. Civic Interest—distinct from spe- 
cial educational work 


1. Civie associations and similar 
associations 
(a) Membership—maximum 6. 
(b) Participation—maximum 24. 
2. Lectures, articles, etc., prepared, 
of a non-professional nature 
—maximum 
credits each 
3. Other outside 
F. Assigned Work other than Teach- 
ing . 
G. Familiarity with Present-Day Edu- 
cational Theory and Practice 
Related to the candidate’s line of 


work. 


number five, 2 


contacts 


Determined by a written 
examination one hour in length. 
H. Personal Equipment 
Determined by questions on any of 
the foregoing parts of the ex- 
amination and matters pertinent 
thereto. 


Total 





While it is generally recognize 
administration of a salary scl 


Maximum 
number of 


credits 
Dist. Total 
35 
20 
6 
9 
50 
30 
10 
10 
50 
200 
100 
1,000 


od that the 
1edule for 


superior teachers is a very difficult prob- 


lem, it is gratifying to record th 


e fact that 


almost complete unanimity was reached 
with regard to every detail of the pro- 
cedure set up for determining superior 
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teachers. It is to be noted also that among 
the teachers and the school officers con- 


cerned there is very general satisfaction 


» 
>) 


“J 
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with the manner in which the boards of 
examiners organized and conducted the 


examinations. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FREE MEALS FOR THE SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 
SociaL reformers, who have long advocated a 

comprehensive scheme for the provision of free 
meals for necessitous children attending na- 
tional schools in the Irish Free State, express 
great satisfaction that the movement is now 
receiving a large measure of governmental time 
and attention, according to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Last year an act was passed for the preser- 
vation of the Irish-speaking districts of the 
Gaelthacht, and among its most important pro- 
visions was one to provide free meals for the 
indigent children of the area. The scheme is 
now in full swing and is working admirably. 

A new bill, which has for its purpose the 
extension of the movement to small towns 
throughout the country, is passing through Par- 
liament and has the support of all political 
parties. Though introduced by a private mem- 
ber, the measure has been adopted by the Min- 
ister for Local Government and is expected to 
become law this year. 

Under legislation passed some years ago, 
local authorities in cities and large towns were 
empowered to provide school children’s meals 
at public expense in their own districts. 

Unfortunately, however, there are many in- 
stances in which the act has not been put into 
operation, and efforts are being made by the 
National Couneil of Women and the Irish Wo- 
men Citizens’ Association to stimulate local 
bodies into taking full benefit of the act. If this 
ean be achieved, fully 75 per cent. of the urban 
national school population of the Free State 
will be brought within the scope of the scheme. 

The Minister for Education is being urged to 
rearrange school hours in urban areas to allow 
time for a substantial midday meal. This is a 
reform which is widely demanded by parents 
and teachers; it is necessary in all schools, na- 
tional or otherwise, as under the existing régime 
the children are only allowed time to eat a few 


sandwiches. 


It is maintained that it is highly detrimental 
to a child’s welfare to be compelled to work for 
a stretch of six to eight hours without a warm 
and substantial meal. The minister is being ap- 
proached with a view to the introduction of a 
system on continental lines, which will enable 
the children to return to their homes for a mid- 
day dinner and resume their school work after. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Tue Library of Congress, after 130 years of 
growth, has now become the National Library 
of the United States and one of the ranking 
libraries of the world. 

With a collection of 4,103,000 books and 
pamphlets, 1,160,000 maps, 1,060,000 pieces of 
music, nearly 500,000 prints, it is now sur- 
passed in the number of books and pamphlets 
by only one library in the world, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, in Paris. The Library of 
Congress aequires annually 190,000 books and 
pamphlets. 

Founded in 1800, the library was housed in 
the Capitol until 1897, when the present build- 
ing was completed. The collection was de- 
stroyed in 1814, when the Capitol was burned 
by the British, Through a purchase of the 
library of Thomas Jefferson, a new collection 
began, and has been increased year by year 
until it has attained international importance. 
It suffered a setback in 1851, when a second 
fire almost wiped away all the acquisitions since 
1814. 

The present building, the largest library 
building in the world, represents a cost to date 
of $7,868,951. It will accommodate 900 read- 
ers, including 49 separate rooms and over 125 
study tables for research workers. In addition 
to stacks, study rooms, and the general read- 
ing room, the building contains an auditorium 
which will seat 510 persons. Much space is 
given over for exhibition halls in which various 
collections are displayed for the interest and 
enlightenment of the public. 

In addition to its numerous books and 
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pamphlets, the library contains more than 
1,000,000 pieces of manuscript. 
Scholars seeking information on American 


history and polities will find in the National 
Library the most complete collection of mate- 
rial. It is also possessor of the most complete 
collection of bibliography and library science 
material. Its file of federal documents is 
equaled only by that of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

One interested in foreign studies will find a 
wealth of information. Probably the largest 
collection of Russian books anywhere in the 
world outside of Russia reposes in the Library 
The same is true with reference 


The Vollbehr 


recent 


of Congress. 
to books on China and Japan. 
Collection of Ineunabula is the most 
fifteenth century acquisition. 
Collections of works on economies, law, sei- 
ence and technology which have been added to 
the library are the United 
It has an unequaled collection of pub- 


unsurpassed in 
States. 
lications of learned societies, and within its 
manuscript group are papers of nearly every 
President of the United States and many states- 
Through the Rockefeller grant, the col- 
lection is being enriched by transcripts of 


men. 


manuscripts in European libraries. 

There are about 50,000 rare books and manu- 
scripts housed within the edifice. These include 
many first editions, books of rare bindings, 
about 25,000 early American pamphlets, and 
3,357 incunabula. 

Its stock of 1,135,000 printed ecards contain 
about 80,000,000 names in all. Over 5,000 li- 
braries, firms and individuals purchase cards 
to the amount of over $250,000 annually. The 
depository sets of the Library of Congress 
cards are now housed in 63 libraries, inelud- 
ing those of 8 foreign countries. 

A staff of 962 workers handles the increas- 
ing labors of the growing institution. Appro- 
priations for the eurrent fiseal year amount 
to $3,698,522, and income from gifts and en- 
dowments administered by the Trust Fund 
Board amounts to approximately $290,000. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOLS 

Tue Christian Science Monitor, in reporting - 

on the financial status of the North Carolina 

schools, writes that salaries of state officials, 
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state employees and school teachers were cut, 
and the act providing for the operation of pub- 
lie schools gives further evidence of the prun- 
ing hook to be applied during the next bien- 
nium. 

The entire scheme of financing public educa- 
tion was changed in its tax reduction program, 
and the experiment of full state support for six 
months out of each year will be put into opera- 
tion when the schools open next fall. 

From a state that spent only $1,000,000 on 
publie edueation in 1900 to one that now spends 
more than $30,000,000, North Carolina has as- 
suredly advanced rapidly. In the early 1900's 
the value of its publie school property was neg- 
ligible. The present total is more than $100,- 
000,000, and along with the increase in the 
amount invested in school houses, enrolment, 
attendance, scholarship and teaching efficiency 
have advanced. 

The revenue bill adopted by the 1931 Legis- 
lature takes a load of $16,500,000 off the coun- 
ties, and, consequently, off farms and homes 
for the six months’ term, and about $1,500,000 
for extended terms. It also reduces the ad 
valorem tax rate for school support from 52 
cents on the $100 valuation to 15 cents. 

Taking over the county highways by the state 
will relieve the counties of $8,000,000 a year for 
maintenance. This, also, will be reflected in 
local taxation, as will the saving to be effected 
through the operation of the county finance 
control act, whereby the state will serutinize 
and pass upon all county transactions. 

The total amount in property tax reduction 
reflected back to the counties will be about 57 
cents on the $100 valuation. 

As soon as the Legislature was under way, it 
was seen that the schools of the state were at 
the cross-roads. Early in the session, Angus 
Dhu MeLean, Representative from Beaufort 
County, introduced a bill providing for state 
This 
is the minimum term allowed by the constitu- 


support of the six months’ school term. 
tion. Many of the county schools run for eight 
months and most of the city schools for nine 
months. 

The question then was how to finance the 
load the state had taken over. 
contended and went into a deadlock that ex- 


Two groups 


tended over a period of more than two months 
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and caused the session to last until spring was 
well advanced. One group advocated a sales 
tax, the other opposed such a move. The latter 
finally won. The McLean law remained in 
force, and the state, with the revenue bill 
adopted by both houses, will take over the pub- 
lie schools. 

Summed up, the various measures passed by 
the 1931 Assembly will take a total tax load of 
While 


the state will support the schools for only six 


nearly $25,000,000 from the counties. 


months each year, the local communities will be 
responsible for all the time their schools are 
operated beyond the constitutional limit. How- 
ever, even in this, state aid will be available. 


PART-TIME IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 

FALLING registration in the elementary schools 
is helping the New York City authorities to 
make progress against the part-time problem. 
According to a report in the New York Sun at 
the close of the semester last June there were 
20,535 elementary school children on part time, 
and none in the junior high schools. The ag- 
gregate was not only the smallest on record 
ever since part time became a problem, but it 
represented an insignificant proportion of the 
enrolment—2.6 per cent. At one time, in 1913, 
12.9 per cent. of the elementary junior high- 
school population was on part time, or, as it is 
now officially termed, short time. 

The fact that the elementary school enrolment 
fell by more than 3,000 between June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, was an important factor in 
the war on part time, since the new buildings 
opened were available entirely for the relief of 
overcrowding. In the high schools, for ex- 
ample, the enrolment is still increasing so 
rapidly that the best the school authorities can 
do is to keep part time in check. Last year, 
despite an increase of 18,000 in register, the 
high school reported no increase in part time; 
in fact, they showed a decrease of 296, bring- 
ing the total to 28,620. The junior high schools 
wiped out the 1,081 short-time figure they had 


a year ago. 

The 20,535 short-time pupils in the elemen- 
tary junior high school division last month 
compare with 33,027 on June 30, 1930, and 
with close to 90,000 in 1923. 
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The figures for part time and the percentage 
they constituted of the total elementary junior 


high school enrolment since 1911 follow: 


1911 65,387 10.71 
1912 72,633 11.67 
1913 81,495 12.90 
1914 35,652 5.44 
1915 33,866 4.81 
1916 30,778 4.29 
1917 34,431 4.78 
1918 30,519 4.19 
1919 40,976 5.56 
1920 58,524 7.86 
1921 82,569 10.57 
1922 85,545 10.71 
1923 89,223 11.02 
1924 71,661 8.66 
1925 56,117 6.74 
1926 39,994 4.79 
1927 46,345 5.48 
1928 41,127 4.82 
1929 43,188 5.03 
1930 83,207 3.84 
1931 20,535 2.6 


The greatest amount of part time was found 
in the schools of Queens, where 10,536 elemen- 
tary school pupils and 6,019 high school stu- 
dents, a total of 16,555, were so designated. 
Manhattan reported 10,033 on short time, all 
in the high schools. 

At the close of the school term a total of 
1,053,534 were enrolled in all day schools, a net 
inerease of 21,979 for the year. The high 
schools accommodated 178,222, the junior high 
schools 101,092, the training schools 1,935 and 
the elementary schools 765,220. 

Thirty-three classes with registers of over 
fifty pupils were reported, a decrease from the 
sixty-two such classes in existence in June, 1930. 
A total of 945,609 attended school on regular 
sessions, 58,770 on special schedules. 


THE AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE 
CONFERENCE 

THE Fourteenth Annual American Country 
Life Conference meets at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, August 17-20, 1931, under 
the presidency of Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
The topic of the conference is “Rural Govern- 
ment.” Its discussions will be carried on in six 
forums, one of which is devoted to public edu- 
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cation, and will consider local units of school 
government. Dr. Francis B. Haas, president 
of the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is chairman of this forum and 
Julian E. Butterworth, of Cornell University, 
is secretary. The topics of the four sessions of 
the forum are “Some Types of Local School 
Units,” “Criteria for the Establishment of 
Local Units of School Government,” “Problems 
in the Development of the Central Rural School 
Distriet in New York,” and a joint session with 
the forum on Public Health and Welfare on 
“Problems of Coordinating School with Health 
and Welfare Services.” Many of the leaders 
in the study and administration of rural schools 
as related to local government are on the pro- 
gram, which may be obtained from Professor 
Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. The 
program follows: 


GENERAL TOPIC: 
Local Units of School Government. 
Tuesday afternoon, August 18 

Some Types of Local School Units. 

The California High School District. Dr. W. M. 
Proctor, Stanford University. 

A Plan for Cooperative Reorganization in Ver- 
mont. Mr. A. J. Holden, Vermont Commission 
on Country Life, Burlington, Vermont. 

The County School District. Dr. R. E. Jaggers, 
Director of Rural Education, Kentucky State 
Department of Education. 

The City-County School District. Mr. John M. 
Foote, Director Research, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education. 

General discussion. 


Wednesday morning, August 19 


Problems in the Development of the Central Rural 
School District in New York. 

Criteria for Laying Out the Central District. 
Mr. Ray P. Snyder, Director of the Bureau of 
Rural Education, New York State Department 
of Education. 

Types of Problems in Providing Educational Fa- 
cilities for those Areas Lying Near Cities. 
Dr. J. Cayee Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, New York State 
Department of Education. 

The Function of an Intermediate Unit in Making 

Available More Adequate Educational Facili- 

ties. Dr. Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg State 

Teachers College. 
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Guiding Principles in Dealing with the Foregoing 
Problems. 
Adviser for Griffenhagen and 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Dr. Harlan Updegrafi, Educational 


Associates, 
General discussion. 


Wednesday afternoon, August 19 
Joint session with the Public Health and Welfare 


Forum. 


Thursday morning, August 20 

Criteria for the Establishment of Local Units of 
School Government. 

As Revealed through a State Survey of School 
Districts in Ohio. Dr. C. C. MeCracken, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 

Curricular Demands on the High Schools of the 
Future Affecting the Size of the Local School 
District. Dr. E. N. Ferriss, Professor of Rural 
Edueation, Cornell University. 

Educational and Social Factors. Dr. M. G. Nel- 
son, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 

General discussion, 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 

Dr. Wa. Joun Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, has announced the appointment 
by the Secretary of the Interior of 17 finance 
specialists from various sections of the United 
States to act as consultants in the Federal 
Office of Edueation’s four-year National Sur- 
vey of School Finance, which was officially 
launched July 1. 

These specialists, who will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to those conducting the sur- 
vey, are: Wm. G. Carr, director of research, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Lotus D. Coffman, president, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Albert S. 
Cook, state superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more; N. R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, 
Dallas, Texas; Fred R. Fairchild, professor 
of political economy, Yale University; Mark 
Graves, state tax commissioner, Albany, N. Y.; 
Robert M. Haig, professor of business ad- 
ministration, Columbia University; Arthur N. 
Holeombe, professor of government, Harvard 
University; L. F. Loree, president, Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, N. Y.; Harley L. Lutz, 
professor of publie finance, Princeton Univer- 
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sity; Felix M. MeWhirter, president, Peoples 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred W. Mor- 
rison, state tax commissioner, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Henry C. 
University of Chicago; Orville C. 


intendent of schools, Spokane, Washington; 


Morrison, professor ot education, 


Pratt, super- 


George D. Strayer, director of educational re- 
search, Teachers C llege, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; Fletcher Harper Swift, 
professor of edueation, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Rolland A. Vandegrift, director of 
finance, State Department of Finance, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Timon Covert, Federal Office of Edueation 
specialist in school finance, and Eugene S&S. 
Lawler, senior specialist in the finance survey, 
are now conducting preliminary survey investi- 
gations. Dr. Carter Alexander, Teachers Col- 


D 


lege, Columbia University, and Dr. Mabel New- 
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comer, professor of economies, Vassar College, 
are cooperating in the preliminary investiga- 
tions. 

The school finance survey, authorized by the 
Congress at a cost not to exceed $350,000, is 
the third national educational study now being 
directed by the Federal Office of Education, 
and the finance survey administrative organiza- 
tion will be similar to that of the other two 
studies, the Survey of Secondary Education, 
and the Survey of Edueation of Teachers. 
Commissioner Cooper is director, and Professor 
Paul R. Mort, director of the School of Edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is associate director in active charge of the 
survey. 

An appropriation of $50,000 for the current 
fiseal year has been made for the school finance 


study. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor GILBERT Murray has been re- 
elected president of the International Commis- 
sion for Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. Mme. Curie and M. Destrée have 


been reelected vice-presidents. 


PROFESSOR JAMES HENRY BREASTED, director 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed chairman of the 
American delegation to the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, which will 
meet in Leyden, Holland, from September 7 to 
12. Dr. Breasted was appointed to head the 
group of ten American orientalists by Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson. 


Dr. THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, pro- 
fessor of history at Prineeton University, has 
been honored by being made a freeman of the 
University of G6ttingen, where he has been lec- 
turing as exchange professor. 

Ar the recent annual commencement of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, President George F. Zook, 
of the University of Akron, was awarded the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 


Dr. Joun G. Barry, mining geologist and en- 


gineer, has been elected president of the Texas 
College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


Dr. Louis J. Rerrcer, for forty years a 
member of the faculty of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the institution. 


THE REVEREND GeorGE R. KistTeEr, director of 
education at the St. Xavier College, will be- 
come president of the University School ot! 
Divinity «when it moves from St. Louis to St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 


Mr. JOHN ELLERTON Lopce, for twenty years 
associated with the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston, has resigned his position as curator of 
the Department of Asiatic Art, which he has 
held since 1915, in order that he may give full 
time to the directorship of the Frear Gallery, 
at Washington, D. C. 


THe Reverend C. F. Atkins, pastor of the 
Church of Christ, Congregational, Milford, Con- 
necticut, for the past ten years, has resigned 
and will become a member of the faculty ot 
Columbia University. 


ProressorR JOHN Harrower has resigned 
from the position of Regius professor of Greek 
at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. No 
appointment has yet been made to fill the 
position. 
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Miss Epitu P. Stickney has been appointed 
professor of history at the Constantinople 
Woman’s College. 


THose promoted to the rank of professor 
at the University of Missouri include Harry H. 
Charlton, professor of anatomy; Ella V. Dobbs, 
professor of applied arts; Arthur S. Emig, 
professor of sociology, and Eva Johnston, pro- 
fessor of Latin. : 


Mr. Lon Luvois FULLER, who is now pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Illinois, has 
accepted an offer from Duke University. He is 
teaching this summer at the University of 
Washington. 

THE summer session faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California ineludes the following for 
eign members: Dr. Raoul Blanchard, director 
of the Institute of Alpine Geography at the 
University of Grenoble, in the department of 
geography; Diego Rivera, artist, of Mexico 
City, in the department of art; Professor Daniel 
Mornet, of the Sorbonne, in the department of 
French; Professor R. Courant, of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, in the department of mathe- 
maties, and Professor J. W. Bridges, of MeGill 


University, in the department of psychology. 


Dr. CHARLES B. Fow er, associate professor 
of economies at New York University, will run 
on the Demoeratie ticket for mayor of White 
Plains, New York. 

Atta B. CLAFLin, librarian of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, has been elected 
president of the Special Libraries Association 
for the year 1931-1932. 

Dr. D. M. Dovauas, president of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, died on July 31. Dr. 
Douglas became president of the university in 
1927. Prior to that he was president of Pres- 
byterian College of South Carolina at Clinton 
for sixteen years. 

Dr. Hugo K. ScHELLING, emeritus professor 
of German at the University of California, died 
on July 24, at the age of seventy years. 


Miss Saran G. Foore Suexpon, for over 
twenty-five years a volunteer full-time assistant 
to the late J. H. Paarmann, curator of the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, now the Dav- 
enport Publie Museum, died on July 2 at the 
age of about seventy-five years. 
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GeorceE D. Drerricn, for nineteen years 
superintendent of schools of Carrollton, Kansas, 
has died at the age of sixty-eight years. 


A LIBRARY of over 700 volumes, dedicated to 
the memory of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, pioneer in 
the field of child study in the University of 
Iowa, has been opened in Iowa City for the 
use of university staff members and graduate 
students in child welfare. The library contains 
3,000 pamphlets on child welfare and includes 
the late Dr. Baldwin’s personal library, be- 
queathed to the university. Dr. Baldwin, who 
died in 1928, directed the first child welfare re- 
search station in the United States at the uni- 


versity. 


Mr. Juuivus Ros=nwap, of Chicago, has 
made a gift of $1,000,000 to the city of Berlin 
for the establishment of a children’s dental 


clinie. 


Drew UNIVERSITY has opened a program ot 
expansion, planned since its inheritance in 
Mareh of more than $15,000,000 from the es- 
tate of Miss Ella Wendel, of New York, with 
the purchase of twenty-seven acres of land. 


BrEcAUSE of the success of the first confer- 
ence of school superintendents held last month 
on the University of California campus as a 
part of the summer session program, Professor 
F. W. Hart, director of the conference, has an- 
nouneed that efforts will be made to hold sim- 
ilar conferences annually. Sixty-five school 
leaders registered for the conference, which 
lasted approximately two weeks during the mid- 
dle of July. The subjects considered were: 
Administration of the teaching personnel, mak- 
ing and administration of the school budget, 
organization and administration of curriculum 
revision, organization and administration of the 
business department, educational guidance, ad- 
ministrative use of tests and measurements, 
sourees of revenue—taxation, enlarged respon- 
sibilities in the field of administration, organi- 
zation and administration of research depart 
ments, multiple versus unified administrative 
control. 


THE executive board of the Special Libraries 
Association voted to transfer the general office 
of the association from Providence, Rhode 
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Island, to New York City, where headquarters 
are now established at 345 Hudson Street. 


Av a recent meeting of the trustees of Ver- 
mont Academy, which has hitherto been a co- 
edueational institution, it was decided to confine 


registration to boys only. 


THIRTEEN new public schools will be opened 
in Baltimore during the next scholastic year, 
according to Dr. David E. Weglein, superin- 
tendent of publie instruction. When schools 
open in September, it is estimated there will 
be an inerease of 3,400 in the student popu- 


lation. 


A prosect to house 9,000 University of Wis- 
consin students is planned by the board of 
regents of the University of Wisconsin. Be- 
cause university fraternities are operating 
under $3,000,000 in mortgaged debts, and 
6,000 students are inadequately housed, the 
regents hope to set aside a district near the 
university for construction of enough dormi- 
tories and state-owned buildings to house all 
students. Buildings would be erected on pri- 
vate funds, but titles would acerue to the 
university in thirty years. It is hoped to 
furnish and heat the buildings at nominal cost. 


A COMMISSION of sixteen members to study 
the problems of child health and protection in 
Iowa was appointed, June 9, by Governor Dan 
W. Turner. Seven of the sixteen members are 
physicians: Drs. Channing G. Smith, Granger, 
president of the State Medical Society; Daniel 
C. Steelsmith, State Health Commissioner; Mae 
H. Habenicht, of the State Children’s Bureau; 
John H. Peek, president of the Iowa Tubereu- 
losis Association; J. F. Edwards, of the health 
and hygiene department, Iowa State College; 
Milford E. Barnes, professor of hygiene, State 
University of Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa 
City, and Fred Moore, Des Moines, who was a 
member of the White House Conference. The 
state medical society adopted a resolution at its 


recent annual session that the governor be re- 
quested to promote through existing agencies a 
Conference on Child Health and Protection in 
Iowa. Two conferences have already been held, 
section and subcommittee chairmen appointed 
and plans made to study the entire field of 
child welfare work in the state and to work 
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out plans for coordination and more efficient 
operation of the various projects and activities. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the St. Louis Tuberculosis 
and Health Society in cooperation with a com- 
mittee of sixteen physicians sponsored a posture 
contest in St. Louis, from July 8 to 10. One 
hundred and seventy-five children between the 
ages of 6 and 12 were entered. They were 
given preliminary examinations, and silhouetto- 
graphic pictures were made of their posture 
and from these the posture was classed as ex- 
cellent, good, poor or bad. Those in the ex- 
cellent class were called for reexamination and 
two winners were selected. All children enter- 
ing the contest were given photographs with 
printed instructions on how to correct such 
defects. The society plans to have the chil- 
dren return within a year to determine whether 
any improvements have resulted. The Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children was in charge 
of making the pictures. 


THE celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the Collége de France began on June 18, when 
Professor H. Vincent, member of the Institut 
de France and of the Académie de Médecine, 
delivered an address on Claude Bernard and 
the Collége de France. 


THE city of Madrid, Spain, has decided to 
create 200 schools in the city and suburbs since, 
although education is legally compulsory, there 
are many thousands of children unable to ob- 
tain admittance for lack of space. In three 
months Don Marcelino Domingo, the Minister 
of Education, has taken measures for the ecrea- 
tion of nearly 5,000 new schools. 


THE growth of elementary education in Mex- 
ico during the past half decade is shown by fig- 
ures compiled by the Mexican Bureau of Na- 
tional Statistics. These data show that the re- 
publie had only 29,015 school teachers in 1925, 
but that in 1929 there were 42,310. Of this 
latter number 21,182 taught in schools main- 
tained by state and municipal governments, 
14,792 in Federal Government schools, and 
6,336 in private institutions. In that year the 
pupils numbered 1,662,371—slightly more than 
10 per cent. of Mexico’s population—and 
schools 18,412, of which states and municipali- 
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ties conducted 9,338, the Federal Government 
5,925, and private interests 3,149. Radio has 
become a prominent factor in Mexico’s rural 
Practically every country school 
Even primary seats 
horseback 


school system. 
house has a receiving set. 
of learning in villages eight days’ 
ride from the nearest railroad station have this 
equipment. dramatized educa- 
tion for the rural population. The Minister of 
Public Edueation gives daily broadeasts from 
Radio has tended 
to make each town schoolhouse a social center 
The Minister’s broad- 
lectures on 


Wireless has 


its stations in Mexico City. 


for formal instruction. 


easts inelude musical 


domestie science, dressmaking, ete., and folk 
The enthusiasm for 


programs, 


tales for young and old. 
education has embraced the study of English, 
which is being taught and studied throughout 
Most Mexieans of culture know 

Many natives of the republic 


the country. 
English well. 
who have never been out of the country speak 
and know the language. 


THE first step to fulfil China’s request to the 
League of Nations to aid the country to re- 
organize its educational system was taken by 
the Intellectual Cooperation Committee to-day. 
It appointed a committee of experts composed 
of Professors Becker, of Berlin; Falski, of War- 
saw; Langevin, of Paris, and Tawney, of Lon- 
don, who will leave within a fortnight for a 
five months’ tour of China to survey the situa- 
tion. Frank Walters, secretary to Sir Erie 
Drummond, the League Secretary General, will 
accompany the party as a special adviser. 
Henry Bonnet, director of the Institute of In- 
telleectual Cooperation, will join them later. 
China has offered to send some of her lead- 
ing scientists, writers, philosophers, historians 
and archeologists to leeture in European uni- 
versities if the league will arrange for the 
dispatch to China of specialists in medicine, 
natural science, law and particular science, 
drawn from Germany, Austria, Scandinavia or 
Switzerland and eapable of lecturing in English 
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as well as one professor representing the Anglo- 
Saxon educational systems. The committee ap- 
pointed Professor Parjes, of Geneva, to lecture 
on geology at Nanking University and Pro- 
Credner, of 
geography at Canton University. 


lecture on 
Part of their 


League 


fessor Germany, to 
salaries is to be paid by the League. 
work for the reconstruction of China, which 
includes economie, financial, transportation and 
health, as well as educational problems, is be- 
ing financed out of back dues to the League, 
which China is now beginning to pay. 


WE learn from Nature that at a meeting of 
the Court of the University of London held on 
May 13, the principal, Dr. Edwin Deller, read 
his annual report of the work of the university 
for the year 1930-31. The statistics for that 
year have brought out some facts concerning 
the number of students. For example, the 
number of matriculations has almost quad- 
rupled since just before the war. A great in- 
crease has taken place in all branches of study. 
For the year 1913, the numbers of matricula- 
tions, first degrees, and higher degrees were 
6,638, 1,636 and 171, respectively. The corre- 
spondiug numbers for 1929 were 23,832, 3,436 
and 510, and for 1930, 25,544, 3,543 and 548. 
The total number of degrees, diplomas and cer- 
tificates awarded for those three years were 11,- 
937, 36,633 and 39,323. During the last decade, 
the inspection and examination of secondary 
schools have received much attention and the 
growth of the school examinations has been 
specially noteworthy. 


THE municipal education authorities of Man- 
chester, England, are planning to spend £1,- 
260,682 during the next five years in erecting 
new schools and extending and reconditioning 
existing ones. The projects include two new 
secondary schools, a big extension to the Col- 
lege of Technology, six new senior public ele- 
mentary schools, two new junior and infant 
schools, and the development of special services. 


DISCUSSION 


THE TRIANGLE OF LIFE 
Iy the presentation of the “Triangle of Life” 
the physical development is taken as a constant, 
as it is the basis of all suecess. Without a well- 


‘ 


developed body, character development and edu- 
cational development are practically impossible 
or limited. Man at birth is handicapped as he 
can not talk, ean not walk, is without teeth and 
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generally without hair. The mind is a blank 
negative ready for impressions good or bad that 
are presented. We gradually overcome these 
handicaps by proper nourishment, care, fresh 
air and environment. The first information a 
college or industry desires in examining an 
applicant for admission is to know of any phys- 
ical defect so they can be corrected by proper 
supervision in physical educational work. Some 
industries have recreation facilities for the de- 
velopment or correction of the physical defects 
of the men they employ. In colleges they have 
a department of physical education for the 
training of young men, with special classes for 
the correction of physical defects. In business 
life the executive of the industry recommends 
that the employees have some avocation in order 
to rest their minds and perhaps develop a bet- 
ter physical condition, as in the playing of golf, 
swimming, gymnasium work, boating and other 
forms of recreation. Intramural sports are as 
necessary in college work as interdepartment 
contests are in industry. The first question a 
personnel man of the industry asks a college 
graduate when his application is being consid- 
ered for a place is, ‘What do you do when you 
are not studying?” or “What is your avoeation ?” 
Some form of exercise is necessary for the busi- 
ness man as well as the college student if he 
expects to stay fit for life and build a success- 
ful triangle. 

essential development is 


The second most 


character. By character development is meant 
the development of personality, the light shin- 
ing through the windows of your soul produced 
by proper contact in the world of business and 
edueation. This character development is pro- 
duced by contacts with your fellow men in a 
business and social way, in service clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, religious organizations, eol- 
lege publications, and other activities beneficial 
to your community. By your contact, in busi- 
ness and in pleasure, with your fellow men, you 
are taught to play the game of life fair and 
square, to give and to take with a smile and 
emphasize the fact that it is not so important 
as to whether you have won or lost but how 
large number of 


you played the game. A 
people think that athletic events, in our high 
schools and colleges, are only for the display 
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of athletic prowess, but it is very essential for 
character development. The man who has never 
had the opportunity to mingle with his fellow 
men in school, on the street and in business can 
never appreciate life to its fullest extent. The 
character development line when perfect, the 
same as the line for educational development, 
is taken as a line perpendicular to the line of 
The space between these 
three lines, physical development, character 
development and educational development, is 
known as the field of infinite success. 
ot Nazareth was the only one who has ever had 
perfect qualifications, so our lines must be in- 


physical development. 
Jesus 


tersecting lines producing a triangle having as 
the base the perfect physical development and 
designated as the “Triangle of Life.” The field 
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of infinite success is divided into four divisions 
—unskilled workmen, skilled workmen, seml- 
professional and professional. You will note 
the numbers occupying the different divisions 
become less and less, the larger being those 11 
the unskilled class. As a man develops he 
passes upward through each division until his 
perfection may place his intersecting lines 1! 
the field of infinite success. 

In a tabulation made by the Welfare Counci! 
of New York City of the migrating Bowery 
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population or the army of drifters who occupy 
the Bowery hang-outs, the following was found: 
14,198 men 


per cent. 
99 6 ee oe 


lotal homeless 
Unskilled workmen 73 
Skilled workmen 
3 5 ce se 


0.3 oe se 


Semi-professional (clerk) 
Professional 


The ages of the men were as follows: 


1.3 per cent. 
14.0 ** <6 
aoe Sh OS 
see Se 
Se 
TO. <¢..68 


to 20 years 
to 29 years 
0 to 39 years 
+0 to 49 years 
50 to 59 years 


wer 60 years 
The record also shows that 


9.5 per cent. of the men are married, 
: are native born Americans, 
come from Northern and Eastern 
Europe, 
come from British Isles, and 
come from the rest of the world. 


These statistics emphasize the fact that the 
typical Bowery bum is a native American, more 
than forty, unskilled workman, unmarried and 
inemployed. The best way to keep men from 
becoming bums is to edueate them in some trade 
when The 


uthful loafers of to-day are the bums of to- 


r oecupation they are young. 





orrow. Employers of unskilled labor hire 
nly husky young men, under thirty years of 
ge. Keep the young men in school; teach 
them a trade—if they refuse to accept an edu- 
tion. 
Educational development or training needs 
.argument, as every one recognizes how essen- 


it is to know your own business. It mat- 
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ters not whether a man receives his training in 
college or in the “school of hard knocks.” It 
is absolutely essential in this day of competi- 
tion for suecess. A business man can not afford 
to stop studying unless he expects to retire. 
Business competition is based on knowledge and 
the 
line representing character development and 


knowledge is power. The intersection of 
educational development forms the “Triangle 
of Life.” 
character but his educational training may pro- 


A man may be well developed in 


duce a triangle in the unskilled field, and also 
a man may be restricted to a certain field due 
to lack of character development. The ideal 
triangle would be where the lines intersect at a 
place equal distance from each side and in the 
field 
complete until the end of life, and every one 


of infinite suecess. The triangle is not 
should strive to improve from day to day his 
undeveloped characteristic in order to improve 
his triangle. I would not want to be a business 
man if I was not considered by my business 
associates honest. I would not want to be a 
teacher if I was not regarded by my students as 
fair and square. I would not want to be an 
did not have the confidence of 
their 
stressed in industry and education is the key 


executive if I 


my associates, as friend. Humanity 


word to suecess. To-day and not to-morrow 
is the time to improve ourselves as to-morrow 
may never come, and to-day is not to-day for 
we keep step with the revolving world so closely 
that the twilight of to-day becomes the dawning 
of to-morrow. 

C. C. HEDGES 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY ”—PRO- 
FESSOR IORGA’S EXPERIMENT AT 
VALENII-DE-MUNTE, ROUMANIA 


Tue low standard of education of pre-war 
toumania had its reflection in the post-war 


nditions of Greater Roumania. However, the 


e 
& wha] . . . . 
a whole Roumanian nation is showing a tremen- 
A : . . . . 

dous interest in education which, in general, 


me 
Lil¢ 


1ay be said to be of two types: official eduea- 






tion, and education supported and directed, 
though under official supervision, by private 
individuals and private foundations. 

One of the most beloved and best-known edu- 
cational centers of Roumania is the “People’s 
University” of Professor Nicolae Iorga, present 
Premier of Roumania, in a little town, north of 
Bucharest, under the Carpathian Mountains, 


where for over twenty years the leaders of na- 
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tional cultural life have found their inspiration. 
The Roumanians, living outside the boundaries 
of their country, had no eultural support for 
their educational efforts until Torga established 
in 1908 his “summer courses.” Their reputa- 
tion spread very quickly and many an enthusi- 
astie nationalist seeretly crossed the Roumanian 
boundaries to reach Valenii-de-Munte. Here 
they were taught the rudiments of Roumanian 
civilization, the historical background and the 
contemporary conditions of Roumania. Thus 
the courses had two aims in view: cultural and 
culturally irredentist, the latter favoring the 
ultimate union of all Roumanians in a national 
state. But 
suspicious, and it was only in 1912 that a small 


The World 


the state, strangely enough, was 


subvention was granted to Iorga. 
War interrupted these efforts. 

The post-war years saw the steady develop- 
ment of Iorga’s attempt to encourage popular 
edueation. The irredentist tendencies were now 
useless; the aim now is to elevate the cultural 
level of the nation and to create one Roumanian 
national soul. Of great importance is the in- 
sistance of Iorga that all minorities in Rou- 
mania be included in these summer courses and 
treated in the spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. Numerous foreign lecturers attend 
here annually and deliver lectures on problems 
of a cultural nature. 

The university differs somewhat from the 
schedules of our American extension courses. 
In general, no serious attempts are made to 
popularize culture and science for the masses, 
but to add to the general education of the 
graduates of high schools and _ universities. 
Iorga is convineed that his students lack gen- 
eral educational foundations, being specialized 
in one narrow line. This results in a spiritual 
vacuum, so well known to our American eivili- 
zation. 

The writer participated in this “summer uni- 
versity” and could not but admire the enthu- 
siasm with which the youth and aged flocked to 
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this admirable institution. The intimate rela- 
tions between the students and lecturers is most 
commendable and something very seldom exist- 
ing in European university and college circles. 
Mutual discussions of problems add to the at- 
mosphere of the place. The session is limited 
to one month during the summer and is open 
to everybody. As a number of girls attend 
the picture of the sessions with the national 
costumes is very picturesque. The presence of 
all Roumanian intelligentsia makes VAlenii-de- 
Munte the spiritual and cultural center of 
present-day Roumania. 

Conneeted with the summer university is 
Torga’s press, “Datina Romanesea,” which was 
used originally by the founder, Dr. Iorga, to 
reprint old and forgotten works of Roumanian 
literature. The press is now serving the needs 
of Roumanian scholars. Literary and _histor- 
ical-literary works of outstanding Roumanian 
personalities here find a publisher. Recently a 
cultural foundation, “Cuvantul,” was estab- 
lished in connection with the press, and edits, 
under the leadership of Iorga, historical and 
literary works for the general publie. 

There are several other institutions located 
in Valenii-de-Munte which are of greatest im- 
portance to the educational aims of Iorga. A 
special “School for National and Cultural 
Women-Missionaries” is here housed. A cul- 
tural center of Roumanian minorities also grew 
up here after 1925. Another cultural institute 
of Iorga cares for the national artist-painters. 

The importance of the efforts of Iorga is 
evident from the fact that King Carol of Rou- 
mania is planning to build a palace here for his 
son and heir, Michael, who spends a part of 
each year here, growing under the tutelage of 
Iorga in the atmosphere of cultural and edu- 
cational aims of the nation, which he will some 
day rule. 

JosePH §. Roucek 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE WEEK-END SCHOOL 
Wir the shortened week and the consequent 
periods of week-end leisure every year, it is 


now proposed that recreation should let educa- 
tion have a portion of it. In California there 
has recently been developed, according to a re- 
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port made by Dr. James A. Moyer, of Boston, 
the president of the National Commission on 
the Enrichment of Adult Life, to the National 
Edueation Association at Los Angeles, the 
week-end community school, “reminiscent of 
the folk-schools in Denmark and the week-end 
colleges in England.” 

There are school buildings and equipment 
idle at week-ends that might be available for 
such uses. Particularly the consolidated school 
of the rural community is suggested as a center 
in which enriching experiments of this nature 
might be carried on. But whatever the subject 
of the study, it should not be restricted to the 
merely formal. Even hobbies might have free 
course, to be glorified as educational endeavors. 
When the avoeational zest of spirit permeates 
a course of study it becomes both educational 
and recreational. The commission goes even 
further and urges that for the conditions of 
modern living “an avocation developed as a real 
hobby is essential to good mental health,” and 
becomes an “equivalent to mental life insur- 
ance.” 

One can imagine a whole community trans- 
formed by week-end activities which look 
toward the enrichment of life, stimulating the 
creative powers for whose development the 
vocation does not provide the opportunity. It 
is coming to be recognized that education must 
be thinking not only of the work-time but of 
the leisure-time as well; and not for the few 
only, as in ancient Greece, but for the many— 
in fact, for all, since leisure has now come to 
all. 

The week-end school for adults suggests also 
that education does not end with high school or 
college, or even the university. And it may 
illustrate the fact that an educated man may, 
after all, have little formal education. One of 
the phrases in Ramsay MacDonald’s definition 
of an educated man was “happy when alone.” 
This sort of continuing education should per- 
haps, above all else, contribute that particular 
happiness to life—The New York Times. 


THE TEACHERS’ TURN TO BE HELPED 


CuIcaGo’s school-teachers and other educa- 
tional employees, by their loyal work during 
the last two payless months of school, have 
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given a magnificent demonstration of their pro- 
fessional ethics. That “the schools must go on” 
is a rule among teachers everywhere. The Chi- 
cago members of the profession have lived up 
to this standard. 
Fortunately some 
funds, saved perhaps for a vacation trip or 
summer school, which will see them through the 
present crisis in school board finance. But 


teachers have reserve 


others will face an inereasingly serious prob- 
lem as the vacation months wear on and the pay 
they should have received in May and June is 
not forthcoming. Some neighborhood banks. 
have closed and teacher depositors can not draw 
upon the money they saved for just such emer- 
gencies. 

What ean they do? 
long time before applying for financial aid 
from the county or from the United Charities. 


A teacher will think a 


And should he conquer his pride and seek pub- 
The hard- 
pressed social agencies feel that their limited 
funds must go to aid the families of the unem- 


lie help, he probably will not get it. 


ployed. School employees, they say, should be 
able to get credit. But this is not always easy 
to do. 


There is one way people of means in the 
community could show their gratitude for the 
service of city teachers. While the board of 
education finds itself unable to get a loan from 
the banks, individuals with money to lend for 
philanthropic purposes could make an excellent 
investment in good will which would return 
their capital as surely as the city collects its 
taxes. 

The Chicago school board owes about $9,- 
000,000 in salaries. Individuals with money 
might set up a fund to eash the teachers’ pay 
checks, holding them until the school board can 
deposit the funds which will make them good. 
It would not be a big risk, but it would be a 
big service. 

During the trying economie conditions of the 
last year teachers contributed freely from their 
own salaries to feeding hungry school children 
and they gave hours of unpaid service to find- 
ing them clothes. What they have taught their 
pupils by their example of working without pay 
ean not be evaluated in dollars. Surely some 
immediate financial assistance is only their due. 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 













THE NEW HAVEN MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COMPLETION of the million dollar endowment 

fund of the American Library Association was 

achieved at the fifty-third annual conference of 
the association, held from June 22 to 27 at 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. The 

conference, the largest in the history of the as- 

than 3,200 


from the 


sociation, was attended by more 


librarians and friends of libraries 
forty-eight states, Canada and Mexico. 

The final sum was raised in half an hour at 
the third 


when subscriptions from the floor and _tele- 


general session of the conference, 
grams from all over the country carried the 
fund well over the goal. The association now 
qualifies for another million dollars which is 
believed to be in sight from a friendly founda- 
tion. 


With the 
association is able to carry on important proj- 


endowment fund completed, the 


ects in library extension, edueation for lbra- 
rianship and personnel service and adult edu- 
cation. As previously stated by officers of the 


association, the inereased income from new 


memberships and from the anticipated new en- 
It is to take the 


place of funds formerly received from other 


dowment is not for expansion. 


sourees which are not to be received from those 
sourees in the future. 

“Intellectual Freedom and Integrity” was the 
subject of President Adam Strohm’s address at 
the opening general session of the conference, 
in which he deplored the fact that industrialism 
is invading even the atmosphere of the public 
library. 

Allen Whiting, 
Federation of Arts, 


second general session, emphasized the need of 


Frederic president of the 


American speaking at the 
“Coordinating Community Programs for Art 
that 
probably few public libraries which are not 


Appreciation.” Pointing out there are 
doing something constructive towards develop- 
ing an appreciation of art in their communities, 
Mr. Whiting stated that the American Federa- 
tion of Arts is especially interested in the prob- 
lem of coordinating community programs in 
arts, and that its facilities are at the disposal 
of any who cares to make use of them. 
The federation headquarters are at Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a staff of about twenty people, 


one 
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which will be increased as the demands for ser- 
A department of 





vice and the income permit. 





edueation is under the direction of Erwin 0. 





Christensen, who has charge of the traveling 
The de- 
partment of advisory service under Miss Mech- 





exhibitions, illustrated lectures, ete. 







lin is in constant touch with communities all 
over the country which need help in planning 







programs or which come to her for advice be- 





cause of her experience of twenty-two years in 
this field. 

There is now a national realization in En- 
gland that the librarian, like the schoolmaster, 
oceupies a position of authority, E. Cockburn 
Kyte, of the Douglas Library, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, declared in an address 
on “Recent Developments in British Librarian- 
The British librarian is recognized as a 













ship.” 
part of the machinery of government, Mr. Kyte 







pointed out, and as such promises to become 
one of the best investments of the taxpayer. 
Discussing “Leisure in a Machine Age,” 
Stuart Chase, New York author and economist, 
said that no group of workers in the whole 











community life of America to-day is more 
strategically located or can do more valiant 






service in promoting constructive leisure than 
The battle is joined, Mr. Chase de 





librarians. 
clared, between genuine and rewarding uses ot 
leisure, and “pulling the levers of jumping 
jacks”; between people who have some concep- 
tion of life’s real values, and the high pressure 










salesman who wants to sell the nation more 






leisure-time goods and services. 





Other general sessions’ speakers were An- 
drew Keogh, librarian of Yale University, who 
spoke on the Sterling Memorial Library; Wi- 
liam Lyon Phelps, author and lecturer, of Yale 
University, discussed “The Librarian’s 
Opportunity,” and Elizabeth Pomeroy, super- 
visor of Hospital Libraries, U. S. Veterans 
Bureau, who talked on “Hospital Libraries.” 

Reading services to college alumni were ‘ 
scribed at a program of the college and reter- 
President 







who 







le- 







ence section during the conference. 
Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence College, in an 
address on “The College Library and Alumni 
Reading,” stated that there was some fear that 
the establishment of the Lawrence alumni read- 
ing service would have all the virtues of nov- 
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elty, and that after the first rush of enthusiasm 
had died away the usefulness of the project 
would begin to decline. Such fear has been 
allayed, however, by the fact that the service 
has grown (at the same time that costs have 
been eut in half) until to-day 43.5 per cent. of 
all those receiving the lists of books have asked 
for volumes. 

Two noted authors and editors, Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, and May Lamberton Becker, reader’s 
guide for the Saturday Review, editor of St. 
Nicholas Magazine and book editor of the 
Scholastic, were speakers at conference section 
meetings. 

In his discussion of “Reading Habits of the 
Intelligent Reader,’ Dr. Canby pointed out 
that in our determination to keep free speech 
“we have lost sight of a very important distine- 
tion between freedom to express opinion and 
freedom to use any method of selling printed 
Of all reading 
in newspapers, magazines and books, not more 
than one third is positively valuable for the in- 
tellect. 

Romance 


matter which will bring profit.” 


and adventure form the mental 
meat of boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen, Mrs. Becker told members 
of the Young People’s Reading Round Table. 
But reading habits may change radically in the 
‘teens, she pointed out. “You may go into them 
hand in hand with Louisa Aleott and come out 
arm in arm with Bernard Shaw.” 

A resolution advocating a federal appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 to develop rural library 
service over a ten-year period was passed by 
the council of the American Library Associa- 
The fund would be “divided among the 
states, territories, and possessions on the basis 


tion. 


of rural population according to the latest cen- 
sus.” Three alternative methods of adminis- 
tration were suggested, all under the direction 
of a federal library commission. 

A new association by-law, raising two dollar 
membership dues in the A. L. A. to three dol- 
lars and abolishing the initiation fee, was 
passed at the third general session of the con- 
ference. This change, which will go into ef- 
intended primarily to 


Plans for the 


fect next January, is 


finance Bulletin improvements. 
improved bulletin will be outlined in that peri- 
odieal later. 
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Annual rather than biennial conferences 
were overwhelmingly favored by A. L. A. mem- 
bers, 2,651 of whom voted for the former as 
against 1,580 for the latter. 

The need for adequate library service during 
the period of economie depression was stressed 
in the following resolution passed at the close 


of the A. L. A. conference: 


The present economic depression with its ac- 
stimulated the 
demand for library service, increased the circula- 
tion of books and enlarged the contribution which 
libraries make in the preparation for new types 


companying unemployment has 


of employment, in the profitable use of leisure 
time and in the maintenance of public morale. 
We call these facts to the attention of the gov 
ernors and legislatures of the various states and to 
all publie officials of counties, cities and towns, and 
urge them to allow no reduction of appropriation 
for books and service, but to maintain the libraries 
of the county in their full efficiency in this period 
of special need. 


The Newbery medal, given annually to the 
author of the most distinguished contribution 
to children’s literature, was awarded this year 
to Elizabeth Coatsworth for her book, “The Cat 
Who Went to Mary Gould Davis, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Section for Library 


Heaven.” 


Work with Children, presented the medal at an 
afternoon program of the section. 
Twelve winners in the poster contes‘. con- 
ducted by the association among junior and 
senior high school students of thirteen Southern 
states, were announced at a dinner for members 
of the A. L. A. School Libraries Section. The 
first prize of $100, won by Elizabeth Hoover, 
of Birmingham, Ala., enables Miss Louise Rob- 
erts, the school librarian, to select forty-three 
L. A. list of “Books for 
Each book 
marked with a book plate bearing the winning 


books from the new A. 


Recreational Reading.” will be 


student’s name. Two $50 prizes, four $25 and 
five $20, of the same character as the first, were 
also awarded. Prizes were given by the Na 
tional Association of Book Publishers. 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director ot 
the Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
srooklyn, was elected president of the Amer- 
Other 
new officers are: Charles E. Rush, Yale Univer- 


ican Library Association for 1931-32. 


sity Library, first vice-president ; Beatrice Win- 
ser, Publie Library, Newark, New Jersey, sec- 
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ond vice-president; Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer, 


and George Woodruff, Chicago, trustee of En- 
dowment Funds. 

Members elected to the Executive Board are 
Gratia A. Countryman, Publie Library, Minne- 
apolis, and Sydney B. Mitchell, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berkeley. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ART JUDG- 
MENT 

MARKED progress has been made in the mea- 
surement of complex mental traits since Binet 
constructed and published his first intelligence 
test in 1905. Psychologically this movement 
would be inconsequential if the sole outeome 
had been the measuring instruments themselves. 
It gains in importance, however, when these 
instruments are used to analyze various mental 
functions and when individual and group com- 
parisons are made. To illustrate, the knowledge 
of an individual’s I.Q. is meaningless unless it 
is possible to interpret his degree of brightness 
in terms of more meaningful concepts. When, 
therefore, the relation was sought between intel- 
ligence as measured by stock examinations and 
school progress or possible occupational destina- 
tion, the significance of those examinations was 
magnified. The usefulness of these tests was 
comparisons were 
and 


aecentuated when 
made the 


nationalities, and certain artif 


further 
various races 


between t 
icial and academic 


sexes, 
classification of pupils. 
Now that the movement to measure psycho- 
logical traits has reached the point where at- 
tempts to measure art judgment have definitely 
taken form in the Meier-Seashore and MeAdory 
Art Tests, attention is naturally 
directed towards differences between groups. 
The two instruments that are available for this 
purpose have sufficient reliability to warrant 


Judgment 


group comparisons and, even though one may 
be dubious in regard to the validity of these 
tests, he can not deny that they show marked 
differences between a group of artists whom one 
could suspect of possessing at least a slight 
degree of critical judgment in the field of their 
speciality and a group of novices. 
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New council members are: Henry B. Van 
Hoesen, Brown University Library, Providence, 
R. I.; Anne Morse Boyd, University of IIli- 
nois Library School; L. L. Dickerson, Publie 


Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; Adah Frances 


Whitcomb, Public Library, Chicago, and J. T. 
Gerould, Princeton University Library. 


E. H. D. 






With the Meier-Seashore and MecAdory tests 
as a basis, it becomes the purpose of this paper 
to present certain group differences derived 
chiefly from the application of these tests to 
college students. The questions for which data 
were sought may be stated briefly as follows: 


1. To what extent do the sexes differ in art judg- 
ment? 

2. What differences in art judgment exist between 
various subject-matter major groups at the 
college level? 

Traditionally the assumption has been made 
that women as a group are endowed with 
aesthetic judgment to a greater degree than are 
men. Since this supposition has been based 
upon casual observations, more precise methods 
of comparisons are desired. When such as- 
sumptions have been checked with scientific mea- 
surements, they have frequently been found to 
be misinterpretations of comparisons on related 
traits. That is not the case, however, when men 
and women are compared on the Meier-Seashore 
and the McAdory Art Judgment Tests. 

The Meier-Seashore test was given to all the 
students entering the College of Education at 
the University of Minnesota during the fall 
quarter, 1929. The mean score for 655 women 
in the group was found to be 75.15 (Table I). 
For 164 men, the mean was 70.00. The differ- 
ence of 5.15 + .43 is unquestionably significant 
for it is almost twelve times greater than its 
probable error. It appears that an assumption 
based upon casual inspection is substantiated in 
this instance by scientific fact, for, when mea- 
sured objectively, women show a higher degree 
of art judgment than do men. 

In order to eliminate the effect that art 
majors may have upon the comparisons of sex 
differences, the means of the men and women 
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TABLE I 
Sex DIFFERENCES AMONG COLLEGE 
THE MEIER-SEASHORE ART-J UDGMENT TEST 


STUDENTS 








Total Group 


N Mean PEy SS. 








75.15 19 
Men 70.00 .39 
Difference 5.15 
PEp 43 
D/PEp 11.98 

‘Total 74.12 


655 


164 


Women 


819 


Art Majors Eliminated 
74.10 .20 
Men 69.85 .39 
Difference 4.25 

PE, 44 
D/PEp 9.66 


556 


161 


Women 


were calculated with such majors eliminated 
(Table I). In this instance the mean for the 
women was 74.10.20 and for the men, 
69.85 + .39. The difference of 4.25 + .44 re- 
mains significant for it yields a ratio of 9.66. 

made with the 
(Table II). 


A similar observation was 


MecAdory Art Judgment Test 


TABLE II 
SEX DIFFERENCES AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS ON 
THE McApory ART-JUDGMENT TEST 


Mean S. D. P. E. 


Women 210 

Men 28 163.93 
Difference 20.93 
PBs 2.28 
D/PE 


Total group 


1.14 
1.97 


184.86 24.53 


15.43 


9.20 


238 182.40 24.61 1.08 


Although the number of men in the comparison 
is relatively small, the difference is in the same 
direction and of approximately the same degree 
of significance. The women earned a mean 
score of 184.86 while the mean for the men 
(163.93) was 20.93 points lower. This differ- 
ence is greater than nine times its P.E. 

The MeAdory test was also given to groups 
of borderline and superior children. Consider- 
ing the groups as a whole, the scores for the 
borderline children are distinctly below those 
for the superior group although partial over- 
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lapping is readily apparent. The comparison 
of the 
similar tendency to that observed for the college 
students. The average scores for the borderline 
boys was found to be 102.37 (Table III) and 


sexes within these groups reveals a 


TABLE III 
Sex DIFFERENCES AMONG BORDERLINE CHILDREN 
AND SUPERIOR CHILDREN ON THE MCADORY 
ART JUDGMENT TEST 


Borderline Children* 
Average 
N age M 
Girls 24 14.98 130.42 
Boys 15.62 102.37 
Difference 28.05 
PE, 4.96 
D/PEp 5.66 
Total group 43 15.26 101.28 
Superior Childrent 
Girls 24 15.75 168.75 
Boys 19 13.20 145.53 
Difference 
PEp 
D/PEp 
Total group 158.49 21.44 


13.37 2.20 





*The average I.Q. for the borderline group 
71. The range is from 61-80. 

+ The average 1.Q. for the superior group 
132. The range is from 119-154. 
for the borderline girls, 130.42. While the 
difference of 28.05 + 4.96 is larger than that 
observed for the college groups it does not 
appear to be as reliable. In spite of this fact, 
which is undoubtedly attributable to the smaller 
number of eases, the girls have a significantly 
higher score than the boys. The sex difference 
in the group of superior children is even more 
marked. A concluding statement is evident. In 
all of the groups, girls and women possess 
keener art judgment as measured by the Meier- 
Seashore and the MeAdory tests than do men. 

Meier? has shown that the median score of a 
group of art students who took the art judg- 
ment test was six points higher than the median 
score of a group of high-school seniors. He 
does not present data to show the extent to 
which the art students differ from those who 
are majoring in other subjects Such compari- 


1‘‘Art Judgment Test,’’ Examiner’s Manual, 
p. 15. 
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TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCE 


ES IN THE MEAN Scores BETWEEN THE ART MAJORS AND ELEVEN OTHER MAJOR Groups on 


THE MEIER-SEASHORE ART JUDGMENT 


Major 





Art 

Biological science 
Commercial education 
English 

Foreign language 
History and social science 
Mathematics 

Physical education 
Physical science 
Professional education 


Public school music 


Nan vsavunyaqaqs 4 @ 


Special curriculum 


sons were available within the group of entrants 
to the College of Edueation. Table IV contains 
the average scores for the various major groups. 
The column labeled Da,-«, designates the differ- 
ences the the art 
majors (M,) and the other major groups (M,). 
the the art 


between average score of 


For example, average score of 


majors is 81.74. For the group of 13 indi- 
viduals majoring in biological sciences the aver- 
The difference of 9.20 = 1.00 is 
When by its 


probable error the ratio obtained is’ 9.20. A 


age is 72.54. 


decidedly signifieant. divided 


elanee at the column of ratios reveals that each 


designates a significant difference if interpreted 
in terms of the generally accepted criterion. 
The greatest difference obtains between -the art 
students and the physical education majors. In 
all the comparisons the average score for the 
group of art majors is higher. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the test does differentiate between the 
students who are pursuing special work in art 
and those who are following sundry curricula. 
Whether this difference is one of innate capacity 
or one resulting from training rests purely upon 
speculative inferences. The data at hand do not 
warrant a dogmatie generalization. 

When differences between all possible com- 
binations of major groups are obtained, only 
55 differences are greater than four 
These are found in 


t of the 
times their probable errors. 


the comparisons of the physical education group 


with the majors in English, professional educa- 
tion, publie school music, and special eurricu- 


Ww to = 


ob w 


~ i 


~ oe 


0.60 
0.84 
0.61 
1.01 
0.42 
L2 
0.95 
0.48 
0.51 


lum. None of these differences is as great as 
the least significant of those found between the 
art majors and the other major groups. It is 
obvious that the test measures a unique trait or 
quality possessed to a greater degree by art 
majors than by other major groups. 

The answers to the questions raised in regard 
to group differences in art judgment may be 
recapitulated in the following terms: (1) 
Women and girls attain significantly higher 
scores on the Meier-Seashore and the MeAdory 
Tests of art judgment than do men and boys. 
(2) College students majoring in art exhibit 
decidedly keener critical ability in the field ot 
their speciality than do students majoring in 
any other subject. 

AtvIn C. EUvRICH 
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